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There  is  surely  a  piece  of  divinity  in  us,  something  that  was 
before  the  elements,  and  owes  no  homage  under  the  sun. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne 


— Plato,  thou  reasonest  well; 
Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longing  after  immortality^ 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread  and  inward  horror 
Of  falling  into  nought?  Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself  and  startles  at  destruction? 
'  Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us; 
'  Tis  heaven  itself,  that  points  out  an  Hereafter 
And  intimates  Eternity  to  man. 

Addison,  Cato 
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PREFACE 

The  present  edition  of  the  Axiochus  is  (I  believe)  the 
first  to  be  published  in  this  country.  Though  the  dia^ 
logue  forms  part  of  the  Platonic  corpus,  it  is  hardly 
known  except  to  specialists.  As  my  little  book  is  in/ 
tended  not  for  the  learned  but  for  learners,  a  translation 
has  been  given.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the 
great  Tudor  translators  do  not  appear  to  have  attempted 
any  of  Plato's  works;  but  the  pseudo/Platonic  Axiochus 
was  an  exception.  The  version  made  in  1592  is  often 
attributed  to  Edmund  Spenser,  and  a  facsimile  was  pub/ 
lished  at  Baltimore,  U.S.A.,  in  I934-  %  own  version, 
though  in  no  sense  a  paraphrase,  is  not  always  strictly 
literal;  but  I  hope  it  gives  the  meaning  of  the  original 
with  tolerable  accuracy. 

A  book  of  this  sort  requires  no  elaborate  commentary; 
brevity  has  been  my  aim.  My  notes  were  drafted  without 
reference  to  any  previous  commentary;  but,  in  finally  re/ 
vising  them  for  the  press,  I  have  examined  the  Latin  notes 
in  Bekker's  edition,  but  to  little  profit  for  my  purposes. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  friends  who  have  read  my  version 
and  helped  me  to  detect  slips— the  Rev.  R.  Quirk  and 
Mr  J.  B.  Poynton,  of  Winchester  College;  to  Prof.  Forsey 
of  University  College,  Southampton;  also  to  Prof. 
H.  J.  Rose  for  some  valuable  information  on  various 
points  connected  with  the  interpretation  of  the  text.  To 
Prof.  A.  E.  Taylor's  fine  work  on  Plato  I  am,  like  every 
student  of  Plato,  much  indebted. 

E.  H.  BLAKENEY 

Winchester 
April  1937 
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A5I0X0I 

TA  TOY  AIAAOrOY  OPOICOnA 
ZCOKPATHZ,  KAEINIAZ,  A5I0X0I 

I.  *E5i6vTi  |ioi  6S  Kuvoaapyes  Kal  yevoii^co  koctoc  [364 
t6v  'IAiaa6v  Sifj^e  9covfi  Pocovt6s  tou,  ScoKpores, 
ZcoKpocres.  ws  5^  l7nc7Tpa9els  TrepieaKdirouv  6Tr606v 
6ITI,  KA6iviav6pST6v'A5i6xou6fevTal7ri  KaAAipp6r|v 
liETOc  AAiacovos  toO  liouaiKoO  Kai  XapiiiSou  toO  PAou- 
Kcovos*  f^orrjv  5e  ocuroiv  6  \xkv  5i5acTKocAos  tcov  koctoc 
MOuaiKi*|V,  6  5*  k^  h-aipelocs  §paoTf)s  apa  Kal  Spcbjisvos. 
656k6i  oOv  iJioi  d96|i^cp  Tfjs  6u6u  65o0  drrocvTocv  ocurois, 
6Trcos  pgcrra  dpoO  yevoiiJieda.  BeSocKpuia^os  5^  6  KAei- 
vias,  2cbKpocT8S,  ?9ti,  vOv  6  Kaipos  evSei^aodai  rfiv 

del  0puAou|i^vr|v  irpos  aoO  ao9iocv  6  ydp  Trocrfip  6k 
Tivos  cbpocKias  al9Vi5iou  dSuvdrcos  2x^i  Kal  irpos  Tcp 
T^i  ToO  piou  loTiv,  dviapcos  t8  9^pEi  Ti]v  TeAeur/iv, 
KociTOi  ye  Tov  irpdaQsv  xp6vov  SiocxAeudjcov  toOs 
|iop|ioAuTTO|i^ous  TOV  OdvocTov  Kal  Trpdcos  ^iTCoOd- 
3COV.  d9iK6tJievos  oCh;  TrapT]y6pT|(TOv  ocurov  d>s  eicoOocs, 
OTTCos  darevocKTl  ^s  to  xP^^v  Tt),  Kai  |ioi  oOv  toTs 
AoiTTOis  tva  Kal  toOto  euaepriOTJ.  *AAA*  ouk  druxi^- 
oeiS  pou,  c&  KAeivfa,  o\j56v6s  tcov  lierpicov  Kal  TocOra 
I9*  oaia  TTapoKocAcov.  hreiycoiieOa  5*  oOv*  el  ydp 
ouTCos  t^ei,  cbKUTT|Tos  5ei. 

KA.  *O90evTos  aou  liovov,  c5  ZcoKpocres,  pafaer 
Kal  ydp  f^5r|  iroAAdKis  ocurco  y^ove  ov|iTTTco|jiocTOs 
dvaa9f)Aai. 

II.  Z(ji).  *£ji)s  5^  SSttov  Tfjv  Trapd  t6  Telxos  fjeijiev, 
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365]  TaTs  Mxcovfais — TrXriaiov  yap  coksi  tcov  ttuAcov,  7rp6s 
TTj  'Apa^oviSi  OTfiATi — KccTa\cx\x^6vo\xs\?  outov  f|5r| 
M^  avA;8iAeyp^ov  tocs  a9as  Kai  tco  acoMocri  pco^aAeov, 
doOevfi  5J  Tf)v  v|A/x^v»  ttocvu  evSeSc  irapaiiuOias,  ttoA- 
AAkis  5*  dva96p6|J6vov  Kal  OTEvcxyiious  i^vra  ouv  5a- 
Kpuois  Kai  KpOTqaEai  x^ip^v.  KariScbv  58  aurdv, 
*A5iox€,  Ti  TaOra;  69r|v  ttoO  toc  TrpooOev  auxi^pocTa 
Kai  ai  owexeiS  HuAoyiai  t£5v  dpexSv  Kai  to  appriKTOV 
tv  aol  0Apc7Os;  cbs  ydp  dycoviorfis  5eiA6s,  ev  toIs  yu|ji- 
vaaiois  yswaios  9aiv6pevos,  CnroA^AoiTras  h  toTs 
a6Aois.  o\jK  eTTiAoyiei  Ti\v  <p\j(j\v  TrepieoKeiip^cos, 
c5cvf]p  Toa6a56  tco  xP^^V  ^ai  KaTr|Koos  A6ycov  Kai,  el 
\xr\5kv  £T£pov,  *A6r|vaios,  oti,  to  koivov  5fi  toOto  Kal 
irpos  TrdvTCOv  OpuAou^svov,  7rap6Tn5Ti|iia  tis  Iotiv  6 
pios,  Kal  OTi  561  toOtov  iTrieiKcos  5iayay6vTas  euOuiJicos 
|ji6vov  ouxl  TTaiavljovTas  els  t6  xpecov  drri^ai;  to  5fe 
OUTGO  liaAaKcos  Kal  5uaaTroaTrAaTCos  ?X^^^  vr|7rlou 
5iKr|v,  ou  Trepl  9povo0aav  fjAiKiav  ^oriv. 

A5.  *AAr|6fj  TaCrra,  cS  ZcoKpaTes,  Kal  6p6cos  ^oi 
9aivei  A^cov  •  AAA'  ouk  oI5*  ottcos  "Trap'  auTO  to  5ei- 
vov  yevotJievcp  oi  [xkv  KapTepol  Kal  TrepiTTol  Aoyoi 
CrrreKTTvlouai  AeAr|66TCos  Kal  cSm^AjovTai,  dvTioxei  5^ 
5tes  Ti,  TTOiKiAcos  TrepiapuTTOv  tov  voOv,  el  OTepriao- 
\x(xi  To05e  ToO  9cot6s  Kal  tcov  dyadcov,  dei5f)s  5fe  Kal 
Sttuotos  OTTOiTTOTe  KeiaoiJiai  ariTrd^evos,  els  euAds  Kal 
Kvcb5aAa  peTapdAAcov. 

III.  ZOi).  Zuvdrrreis  ydp,  cb  'A^ioxe,  irapd  Tfjv 
dvemoTaaiav  dverriAoyiaTCOS  ttj  dvaiodrjaic?  aia- 
6r|aiv,  Kal  aeauTCo  urrevavTia  Kal  iroieTs  Kal  Aeyeis, 
OUK  CTTiAoyijoiJievos  oti  dpa  \xbj  65upei  ttjv  dvaia- 
©Tiaiav,  d|jia  5^  dAyeis  ^l  crrm^eai  Kal  oreprjaei  tSv 
fi5^cov,  cborrep  els  mpov  sfjv  drroeavoupievos,  dAA* 
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OUK  els  TravTeAfj  iJieTapaAcov  dvaioOriaiav  Kal  Tf|v 
auTTiv  TTj  irpo  TTJs  yeveaecos.  ws  oOv  eirl  Tfjs  ApdKOv- 
Tos  f|  KAeioOevous  iroAiTeias  ou56v  irepl  o^  KaKov  fjv  • 
dpx^v  ydp  OUK  fjs,  irepl  ov  ov  fjv  •  outcos  ou5^  iJieTd 
Tfjv  TeAeurnv  yevr|aeTar  ou  ydp  ouk  eaei  irepl  6v 
eorai.  TrdvTa  Toiyapouv  tov  Toi6v5e  9Auapov  drro- 
aK^5aaai,  touto  ewofjaas  oti,  ths  ouyKpiaeoos  drra^ 
5iaAu6eicnis  Kal  Tfjs  S^/xflS  ^S  '^^^  omeiov  i5pudeiar|s 
t6ttov  to  UTroA6i99^v  aco^a,  yeco56S  6v  Kal  dAoyov, 
OUK  eoTiv  6  dvOpcoTTOs.  f][XB\s  |iev  ydp  eajjiev  ^njxA, 
3C00V  dOdvaTOv  ev  6vr|Tcp  KCcOeipyiJievov  9poupicp  •  to  [366 
5e  cTKfivos  toutI  -rrpos  KaKOU  TrepifjptJioaev  f)  9U0"is,  & 
Td  iJiev  ^5ovTa  dtJiuxiocioc  Kal  7nT|vd  Kal  -rrAeiocjiv 
65uvais  dvaK6Kpa|Ji6va,  Td  5e  dAyeivd  dKpai9vf)  Kal 
TToAuxpovia  Kal  tcov  f)56vTcov  djjioipa*  voaous  5e  Kai 
9Aeyiiovds  tcov  aia6r|Tr|picov,  6ti  5e  Tds  evTOS  kockotti- 
Tas,  ols  dvocyKacTTCos,  OTe  TrapeoTrappievT]  toIs  Tiopois, 
f|  vjA/XTl  owaAyoucra  tov  oupdviov  TroOei  Kal  au|i9u- 
Aov  aiOepa,  Kal  5iv|;a  ttjs  eKeiae  5iaiTr|S  Kal  x^P^'o^S 
6piyvco|i6vr|  •  cbore  r\  toO  jrjv  drraAAayf^  kcxkou  tivos 
loTiv  els  dyoc06v  laeTapoAf). 

IV.  AS.  KaKOv  oOv,  cb  IcoKporres,  fjyouiJievos  to 
jTjv  TTCos  ev  auTcp  laeveis,  Kal  TCxCrra  9povTiOTT]S  ^v 
Kal  urrep  fmas  tous  ttoAAous  tco  vco  5ia96pcov; 

ZCi),  'A^ioxe,  cju  5e  ouk  cTutJid  ^ol  liapTupeis,  oTei 
5^  KaQdrrep  'AOrivaicov  f)  irAriOus,  eTrei5f]  jtittitikos 
eljjii  TCOV  irpayiJidTCOv,  eTTicrrrmovd  tou  elvai  pie.  eycb 
5^  eu^aipiriv  dv  Td  Koivd  TaCrra  ei5evar  ToaouTOV 
dTro5^co  TCOV  irepiTTcov.  Kal  TaCrra  56,  a  Aeyco,  TTpo- 
5iKou  ioTl  TOU  ao90u  dTirixil^onra,  Td  pev  5i|ioipou 
ecovTiii^a,  Td  56  5uoiv  5paxiiaTv,  Td  Se  TeTpa5pdxiJiou. 
TTpoiKa  ydp  dvf)p  oOtos  ou56va  5i5dcTK6i,  5id  ttocvtos 
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5 J  I0OS  Icrrlv  ocurcp  9coveTv  to  *E7nx<5tpMeiov  A  6^ 
Xeip  Tov  xeTpa  vf  jei  •  56s  ti  Kai  M^s  ti.  xai  Trpcbriv 
youv  Trapa  KoAAicx  tcS  'Ittttovikou  ttoiou^evos  eiriSei- 
5iv  ToaciSg  ToO  jrjv  KorreiTrev,  cSore  lycoye  |i^  irapa 
ciKapf]  5i6ypcxv(;a  t6v  piov,  Kai  e^  exeivou  eocvorr^  mou  f\ 
^AJxA,  'A^ioxe. 

A5.   Tiva  5^  f)v  toc  AexQ^a; 

V.  Z(a).  Opdaaim  ocv  aoi  TOcOra  &  livrmoveuaco. 
I9TI  ydp,  Ti  M^pos  Tf\s  i^AiKias  apoipov  tcov  dviapcov; 
ou  KocToc  |i^  Tfjv  TrpcoTTiv  yevsaiv  t6  vriiriov  KAaiei, 
ToO  jTJv  ooro  AuTTTis  cScpx^^evov;  ou  AeiTrerai  youv 
ou58Mias  dAyr|56vos,  AAA'  f|  5i'  evSsiocv  f|  ^mp\^/}Jy\x6v 
f\  docAiTOS  fj  7rATiyT)v  dSuvorai,  AocAfjaai  |i^  ourrco 
5uv(5c|i6vov  a  TtAoxei,  KAouOjjiupijojievov  Sk  Kai  xau- 
TTjv  Tfjs  Buaapgarrio'scos  liiav  sypv  9covi^v.  dirdTOv 
5^  efs  Tf)v  hrraeriav  d9iKr|Tai  ttoAAous  Tr6vous  5iav- 
TAfjaav,  hr^orriaav  TraiSocycoyoi  Kai  ypamjariaral 
Kai  iraiSoTpipai  TupawoOvrres  *  au^op^ou  5^  KpiTiKoi, 
yecoiJieTpai,  TaKTiKoi,  ttoAu  TrAfjOos  SeorroTcov.  hrei- 
5dv5^£iSTOus€9^Pousiyypa9r),  Koajjir|Tf)s  Kai  96^05 
3^]  X^^P^v*  eireiTa  AuKeiov  Kai  'AKa5r||iia  Kai  yujjivaaiap- 
Xia  Kai  pdpSoi  Kai  KaKcov  dcMerpiai  •  Kai  iras  6  toO 
peipaKioKOu  xpovos  eoriv  urrd  aco9poviaTds  Kai  ttjv 
tn\  Tous  vioxjs  aipeaiv  Tfjs  e^  *Apeiou  Ttdyou  pouAfjs. 
frrreiSdv  5^  dTroAuOfj  toOtcov,  9povTi56S  ovTiKpus 
Cnr^Suaav  Kai  5iaAoyiaMoi,  Tiva  Tfjv  toO  piou  656v 
^varfjaETai,  Kai  toTs  Oorepov  xo^erroTs  i(f6vr\  to 
TrpcoTa  Trai5iKd  Kai  vrjiricov  cos  ocAr|6cos  96pTiTpa- 
arpareTai  te  ydp  Kai  TpauMara  Kai  auvex^iS  dy^^HS. 
siTa  AaOov  UTTf]A66  to  yfjpas,  eis  6  ttov  cjuppel  to  Tfis 
9ua6Cos  IrriKTipov  Kai  SuaaAOes.  kov  \xr\  tis  Oottov 
ws  XP^os  ATTo5i5cp  t6  jrjv,  cbs  dpoAoordTis  f]  9uais 
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eTTiaraaa  evExupdjei  toO  \xkv  oyiv,  toO  5k  aKor\v, 
TToAAdKis  58  a^Jl9co.  kov  erriiJieivT)  tis,  irapeAuaev, 
eAcopriaaTO,  irapripepcoaev.  dAA'  oi  iroAAoi  ynpcos 
dTTCCKiicijouai,  Kai  tco  vcp  Sis  TraiSes  oi  yepovTss  yiy- 
vovTai. 

VI.  Aid  toOto  Kai  of  6eoi  t6ov  dvepcoireicov  Itti- 
OTTi MOVES,  oOs  ov  Trepi  TrAeioTOu  iroicovTai,  Oottov 
diraAAdTTouai  toO  jrjv.  *Aya|ir|5Tis  yoOv  Kai  Tpo- 
9cbvios  oi  56i|id|ievoi  to  ITueoT  toO  0eoO  temevos,  EU^d- 

PEVOl  TO  KpdTlOTOV  aUTOTs yEVEoOai,  KOIMT10EVTES  OUKET* 

dv^OTfiaocv  01  TE  Tfjs  'ApyEias  lEpEias  uieTs,  omoicos 
Eu^aMEvris  auToTs  Tfjs  MTiTpos  yEVEodai  ti  ttjs  EuaEpEias 
Trapd  Tfjs  "Hpas  yspas,  etteiSt)  toO  jEuyous  uoTEpri- 
aavTos  UTToSuvTES  auToi  5ir|VEyKav  aOTf)v  eis  tov 
VEcbv,  METd  TTjv  EuxTiv  vuKTi  METTjAAa^av.  liaKpov  dv 
Eiri  SiE^iEvai  Td  tcov  ttoititcov,  01  oroMaai  ©EioTEpois 
Td  TTEpi  TOV  piov  OEaTTicpSoOaiv,  cbs  KcrroSupovTai 
t6  jrjv  ^vos  5£  movou  Mvriaeriao|iai  toO  d^ioAoyco- 
TdTOU,,  AsyovTos 

&S  ydp  iTTEKAcbaavTo  ©Eoi  SEiAoTai  PpoToiaiv, 

JCOEIV  dxvu|ji£Vois, 
Kai 

ou  \xkv  ydp  Ti  ttot'  Ecrriv  oijupcoTEpov  dvSpos 

TrdvTcov  oaaa  te  yaiav  ETrnrvEiEi  te  Kai  IpTTEi. 
TOV  5'  *A|i9idpaov  ti  9r|aiv;  [368 

t6v  TT^pi  Kfjpi  9iAEi  Zeus  t*  alyloxos  Kai 
*Att6AAcov 

TTavToiT)  9iA6Tr|T'  •  ou5'  iketo  yrjpaos  ou56v. 
6  5k  keAeucov 

TOV  9uvTa  6pr|VEiv  eis  6a*  EpxETai  KaKd, 
Ti  aoi  9aiv£Tai;  dAAd  ircxuoijai,  ^rj  ttote  -rrapd  tt^v 
urrdoxEaiv  |ir|KUVco  Kai  &T^pcov  MiMvr|aK6MEVOs. 
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VII.  rioiocv  5^  Tis  ^X6^6vos  hnTfjSeuaiv  f|  T^vr|v 
ov  \xi\x(fBTOii  Kal  Tois  TTapoOcTi  xocXeTTCxivei;  tocs  X^\po>- 

VOCKTIKOCS   ^8A6cO|i6V   KOl    PoCVOCUaOUS   TTOVOUIJldvCOV    b< 

vukt6s  eis  vuxra  Kal  \x6K\s  Tropi^otJi^cov  TdTriTf|5eia, 
KocTo5upo|i^cov  TE  ecxvrrous  Kal  iraaav  dypurrviav 
dvaTTi|iTrA(5cvTcov  6A09UPIJI0O  Kal  5aKpucov;  dXAa  tov 
ttAcotikov  KaraAe^cbtJieda,  Trepaioupevov  5ia  ToacovBe 
KivSuvcov  Kai,  cos  c5rTr69f|vaTO  Bias,  iJiriTe  kv  tois  teS- 
vr|K6aiv  ovrra  \xrYTS  iv  toTs  pioOaiv;  6  yap  iTriyEios 
avdpcoTTOS  cos  dM9ipios  aurov  els  to  ir^ayos  6ppiv|;6V, 
tni  TTJ  TUXTI  yevopevos  Tras.  dAA*  f)  yecopyia  yAuKu; 
5f)Aov.  dAA'  oux  oKov,  cos  9aaiv,  IAkos,  &l  Autttis 
•Trp69aaiv  6upiaK6|J6vov;  KAaiov  vva;1  \xkv  ccuyj^dv,  vuvl 
bk  l-TTO^Ppias,  vuvl  58  ^iKauaiv,  vuvl  5^  lpuaipr|v, 
vuvl  Ss  OoAttos  oxaipov  f|  Kpuiiov;  d?^'  f\  ttoAuti- 
MT|TOs  TToAiTeia— TToAAd  ydp  UTrepPaivco—  5id  7r6acov 
eAauverai  Seivcov;  ttiv  lisv  xapdv  exoxjgcx  9A6yMOvfis 
5iKr|v  TraAAo|ievT|V  Kal  a9uy|iaTcb5r|,  ttjv  54  drroTa^^iv 
dAyiorriv  Kal  0avaTCOv  liupicov  X^'P^-  "^'^  yocp  av 
8u5ai|iovT|o-ei6  Trpos  ©xAov  jcov,  ei  7T07nTua6eiri  Kal 
KpoTr|06ir|  5f||Jiou  Ttaiyviov,  eKpaAAouevov,  aupiTT6- 
M6VOV,  3r|^lou^6vov,  OvfjoKov,  eAeouiJievov  *  hrei  Toi  ye, 
'A^ioxe  TToAiTiK^,  ttou  TeOvriKe  MiATid5Tis;  "n-ou  5£ 
GepicTTOKAfis;  ttou  5'  'E9i(5cATr|s;  ttou  8k  -rrpcbTiv  oi 
5eKa  orparriyoi;  6t*  lycb  [xkv  ouk  enripoMTiv  xfiv 
yvcbpriv  •  ouydp  £9aiv6T6  \xox  ae^v6v  liaivou^co  5fmcp 
ouve^dpxeiv*  ol  5k  Tiepl  Gripau^vTjV  Kal  KoAAi^evov 
Tfi  uorepaig  Trpo45pous  ^aOh-ous  u94vTes  Karexei- 
poTovriaav  tGv  dv5pciov  OKpiTov  Odvarov.  KaiTOi  ye 
369]  ou  p6vos  auToTs  f^uves  Kal  EupurrrdAepios,  TpiaMU- 
picov  ^CKA'HO'iajdvTcov. 

VIII.  A5.  "EoTi  TaOra,  c&  IcoKpares  *  Kal  eycoye 


k^^  &<eivou  dAis  eoxov  tou  p/jptaros  Kal  xaAeircoTepov 

ou54v  k(p(!xv^  Moi  TToAiTeias  •  5fiAov  5k  toTs  ev  tco  epycp 

yeyo^^ois.  ou  jjiev  ydp  ourco  AaAeTs  cos  k^  dTTdirrou 

©ecoMevos,  f\\xeis  5'  la^ev  dKpipeorepov  oi  5id  ireipas 

idvres.    5fi^os  ydp,  cb  <fiKe  ZcoKpares,  dxdpiorov, 

dv(;iKopov,  comov,  pdoKavov,  d7rai5euTov,  ws  dv  ouv- 

Tipaviapevov  Ik  auyKAu5os  oxAou  Kal  piaicov  9Aud- 

pcov.    6   5k  TouTcp  TTpoaeraipijojievos   dOAicbxepos 
jjaKpcp. 

lb).  'OiTOTs  o\5v,  c5  'A^ioxe,  tt)v  eAeueepicoTdniv 
iTTiOTrinriv  TiOeaai  tcov  Aoittcov  drreuKTaiOTdTTiv,  tI 
Tds  AoiTrds  eTrnT|5euaeis  evvor|ao|iev;  ou  9euKTds; 
fiKouaa  5e  -rroTe  Kal  tou  TTpo5iKou  AeyovTos,  oti  6 
edvaTOS  ouTe  irepl  tous  jcovTds  scrnv  outc  irepl  tous 
jJiSTTiAAaxoTas. 

A2.   ITcos  9i[is,  &  ZcoKpaTes; 

IX.  ICa).  "Oti  irepl  pev  tous  jcovTas  ouk  eoTiv,  oi 
51  d7TO0av6vTes  ouk  eiaiv.  dboTe  ouTe  irepl  ae  vuv 
eoTiv,  ou  ydp  TeOvTiKas,  oure  ei  ti  Trdeois,  ecrrai  irepl 
ak'  av  ydp  ouk  eaei.  ndTaios  oOv  f)  Auirri,  irepl  tou 
larjTe  ovtos  miTe  eaoiJevou  irepl  ^A^ioxov  'A^ioxov 
65upecTeai,  Kal  6^olov  ws  el  irepl  Tfjs  ZkuAAtis  fj  tou 
KevToOpou  Tis  65upoiTO,  tcov  uriTe  ovtcov  vuv  irepl  ok 
miTe  ucrrepov  peTd  tt^v  TeAeuTfjv  eaoMevcov.  to  ydp 
90pep6v  ToTs  oOaiv  Ioti  •  toTs  5'  ouk  oOai  ircos  dv  eTr|; 

Al.  Zu  |ilv  eK  Tfjs  eiriiroAajouaris  Td  vuv  AeoxTi- 
veiocs  Td  ao9d  TaChra  eipTiKas*  eKeiGev  ydp  ecrriv  ^5e 
ri  9AuapoAoyia,  irpos  Td  MeipdKia  5iaKeKoa|iTiiJevr|  • 
k[xk  5k  f]  OTepTiais  tcov  dyccOcov  tou  jtjv  AuireT,  kov 
iTiOavcoTepous  toutcov  Adyous  tcov  dpTi  KpoTr|ar)s,  cJ> 
IcoKpaTes.  OUK  hratei  ydp  6  vous  diroTrAavcbtJievos  eis 
eueireias  Aoycov,  ou5l  dmreTai  TaCnra  Tfjs  dpoxpoias, 
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dAA*  els  Mev  TTOMTrfjv  Kai  prmcScrcov  dyXaiaiiov  ocvutei, 
Tfjs  5^  dXrieeicxs  &noM  •  to  5k  iTaefmocTa  ao9ia|i<5cTCov 
oCfK  dvex^oci,  povois  5e  dpiceixai  tois  5vA;a|i6vois  kcxOi- 

K^a6ai  Tfjs  HA^X^iS. 

X.  20).  Zwd7rr6isyc5cp,(I>'A^ioxe,c5a;8TriAoyiCTTCOs, 

TT)  cTTepfjaei  tcov  dyocOGv  dvreiaciycov  kockcov  ai(j0T|- 
370]  aiv,  6KAa66iJievos  oti  Ts6vr|Kas.  Aurrei  ydp  tov  0TEp6- 
[xevov  Twv  dyoc6Sv  f)  dvriTrdOeia  tcov  kcxkcov,  6  5'  ouk 
GOV  ouSe  TTJs  OT6pr|a£cos  AvriAaiipdverai  *  ttcos  o\5v  eiri 
TCp  |ifi  Trape^ovTi  yvcoaiv  tcov  Aurrrio-oirrcov  yevoiT* 
av  f]  AuTTTi;  dpxriv  yAp,  c&  'A^ioxe,  [xi\  auvurroTiee- 
M6VOS  dpcos  ye  TTCOS  Miocv  aTa6r|aiv,  Korrd  to  dverriOTfi- 
|iov,  OUK  dv  TTOT6  TTTupeiiis  TOV  OdvcxTOV  vOv  5^ 
TrepiTpETTEis  aeouTOV,  SeiMorrouiievos  OTepfjaeoOai  Tf^s 
vj/ux^lS.  TT)  5^  orepriaei  Trepmeeis  vp^xriv,  xal  Tap- 
pels  Pev  TO  [xi]  aioOfjaecjeai,  KocTaXr|V};ea0ai  5^  oTei  ttiv 
OUK  eaoiJievTiv  aia0r|aiv  aicjQfjaer  irpos  tco  ttoAAous 
Kai  KaAous  elvai  Aoyous  Trepi  ttjs  ddavaaias  Tfis 
vjA/XflS-  o^  y^P  S^  OvriTT)  ye  9uais  *oC/aa*  ToaovS' 
dv  fipaTO  tJieyeOoupyias,  oooTe  KaTa9povfiaai  ^ev 
urreppaAAovTCov  6r|picov  pias,  Biarrepaiwaaoeai  bk 
TreAdyri,  5ei|iaa6ai  56  doTTi,  KaTaoTfjaaaOai  5e  ttoAi- 
T6ias,  dvapAevf  ai  5e  els  tov  oupavov  Kai  iSeiv  irepi- 
9opds  dcrrpcov  Kai  5p6|ious  fjAlou  Te  Kai  aeAf|vr|S 
^KAeivf^eis  Te  Kai  Taxeias  drroKaTaoTdaeis,  iormepias 
Te  Kai  TpoTrds  5iTTds  x^^lJ^^vos  Kai  Oepous  Kai  irAeid- 
5cov  dvaToAds  Te  Kai  5uaeis  dvcMOUS  Te  Kai  KaTa9opds 
opppcov  Kai  TTpriaTfipcov  e^aiaious  ovp^ous,  Kai  Td 
Tou  KoatJiou  Tra0f||iaTa  TTapaTrfi^aadai  Trpos  tov 
aicova,  ei  \xr\  ti  Oeiov  ovtcos  evfjv  Trveupa  ttj  ^fvxVi, 
5i'  ou  TTjv  TCOV  TTjAiKcovSe  -rrepivoiav  Kai  yvcoaiv 
eoxev. 
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XL  "(jOore  ouk  eis  OdvaTOV  dAA'  eis  dBavaaiav 
iJieTapaAeis,  c5  ^A^ioxe,  ouSe  d9aipeaiv  e^eis  tSv 
dyaOcov,  dAA'  eiAiKpiveoTepav  tt^v  diroAauaiv,  ouSe 
peiiiyiJievas  ©vrjTcp  acoiaaTi  Tds  f)5ovds,  dAA'  dKpdTOUs 
drraacov  dAyr|56vcov.  eKeiae  ydp  d9i^ei  uovcoOeis  &< 
TfjaBe  Tf]s  eipKTfis,  sv6a  dirova  TrdvTa  Kai  dorevaKTa 
Kai  dyripaTa,  yaAr|v6s  56  tis  Kai  KaKcov  dyovos  pios, 
daaAeuTcp  fjouxia  eu5iaj6|ievos,  Kai  irepiaepcov  Tqv 
9uaiv,  9iAoao9cov  ou  Ttpos  oxAov  Kai  Oeorpov,  dAAd 
Trpos  diJi9i6aAfj  tt^v  dAfjOeiocv. 

A5.  Eis  TOUvavTiov  tJie  Tcp  Aoycp  irepieoTaKas  •  ouk- 
tri  ydp  lioi  OavdTOU  5€OS  eveoTiv,  dAA'  fi5r|  Kai  ttoSos, 
ivaTi  Kdycb  iii|ir|ad|ievos  tous  pfiTOpasTrepiTToveiTTCO* 
KdiiTraAiv  lieTecopoAoyco  Kai  5ieiiJii  tov  dt5iov  Kai  0eiov 
5p6jJiov,  6K  Te  Tf]s  doOeveias  itJiauTov  ouveiAeytJiai  Kai 
yeyova  Kaivos. 

XII.  ICii.  Ei  5^  Kai  eTepov  pouAei  Aoyov,  6v  t[xo\  [371 
fiT^eiAe  Tcoppuris,  dvf^p  lidyos*  69T1  KaTd  tt^v  2dp§ou 
5idpaaiv  t6v  TrdTrrrov  auTOU  Kai  6|icbvu|Jiov'n"eiJi966VTa 
els  AfjAov,  OTTCOS  Ttiprjaeie  tt^v  vfjaov  ev  f)  oi  5uo  06ol 
iydvovTO,  ^K  Tivcov  xoiKKiodv  56Atcov,  as  e^  T-rrepPo- 
pecov  eKomaav  ""(jOttis  Te  Kai  'EKaepyri,  &<|jietJia6r|Kevai, 
lieTd  TTjv  TOU  acbiiaTOS  Aucriv  tt^v  yuxi^v  els  tov  d5r|- 

AOV  X<>5P£IV  TOTTOV  KaTd  TT^V  UTTOyeiOV  OlKT^aiV,   6V  f\ 

PaaiAeia  rfAouTCovos  oux  tittco  Tfjs  tou  Aios  auAfiSi 
dre  TTJs  [xh  yfjs  6xouot|s  Td  liecra  tou  KoaiJiou,  tou  5k 
TToAou  ovTOS  a9aipoei5ous,  oO  to  [\k\;  eTepov  f||ii- 
a9aipiov  0eoi  eAaxov  oi  oupdvioi,  to  56  mpov  oi  Crrre- 
vepOev,  oi  |iev  d5eA9oi  ovTes,  oi  5e  d5eA9cov  'TTaT56S. 
Td  5^  TrpoTTuAa  Tfjs  els  HAoutcovos  65ou  ai5r|pois 
KAeiOpois  Kai  KT^iaiv  cbxupcoTai  *  TaCrra  54  dvoi^avTa 
TTOTaMos  'Axepcov  6K56X6Tai,  tJied'  6v  Kcokutos,  ous 
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Xpi*|  TTOpeMeuaocvrrocs  dxOfjvai  Itti  Mivco  Kal  Ta5A- 
MOcvOuv,  6  KArijerai  -rreSiov  c5cATi0eias. 

XIII.   *EvTocu9oi  KoOejovrai  SiKaorai  dvocKpivovres 

tSv  d9iKvoup6vcov  eKaoTov,  Tiva  piov  pepicoKs  xai 

Tiaiv  ^iTTi56U|iaaiv  ^cokictOti  tco  acoMom.  v|;6uaacj0ai 

\xh  oOv  dmixocvov.  oaois  M6v  ouv  Iv  tco  jrjv  SaiMcov 

dycxQos  eTrerrvafaev,  eis  tov  tcov  eOaepcov  x^opov  oiki- 

^ovrai,  IvOa  d96ovoi  jjiev  c&pai  TrocyKdpTrou  yovfis 

Ppuouai,  TTTiyai  5^  uSdrcov  KddcxpSbv  peoucri,  ttovtoToi 

5^  AeiMcoves  ovOecti  ttoikiAois  eapijoMsvoi,  Siocrpipal 

5k  9iAoa69cov  Kai  Oecrrpa  ttoititcov  Kai  kukAioi  xopoi 

Kai  MouaiKd  dKouaiaocra,  ovpTroaid  ts  eupeAfi  Kai  elAa- 

TTivai  ocuTOxopriyriTOi,  Kai  dKriparos  dAuiria  Kai  fi5eia 

SiaiTa-  OUT6  ydp  xeTpa  a9o5p6v  oure  OdATros  eyyiy- 

verai,   dAA*   euKparos   dfjp    x^it^i    drraAais   rjAiou 

dKTiaiv  dvaKipvd|j6vos.  svraOOa  toTs  |i6|iur||ji6vois  kcrri 

Tis  TTpoeSpia  •  Kai  Tds  ocrious  dyioreias  KdKeiae  ouv- 

TeAoOai.  ttcos  oOv  ou  aoi  TrpcoTCO  liereari  Tf]s  Tiiifjs, 

ovTi  yEwfjTTi  TCOV  0gcov;  Kai  tous  irepi  'HpaKAea  t€ 

Kai  Aiovuaov  KomovTas  eis  ''AiSou  TrpoTepov  Aoyos 

8v6d56  MUTiOfjvai,  Kai  to  0dpaos  Tfjs  iKsTae  Tropeias 

irapd  Tfjs  'EAeucjivias  evocuaaodai.  oaois  Ss  to  ^riv  5id 

KaKoupyTiiidTcov  f)Ad6r|,  dyovTai  irpos  'Epivucov  err* 

epepos  Kai  xdos  5id  TapTdpou,  "evOa  x^pos  daepcov 

Kai  AcxvatScov  OSpelai  dTeAeis  Kai  TcxvTdAou  Sivj^os  Kai 

372]  TiTUoO  OTtAdyxva  Kai  Ziav90U  irh-pos  dvTiwrros,  oO 

TdTCpMcxTacxOOis  dpxeTai  ttovcov  *  ev0a  0r|pai  TrepiAix- 

|icb|jievoi  Kai  Aaiiirdaiv  67ri|i6vcos  TrupouMevoi  FToivcov 

Kai  Traaav  aiKiocv  aiKijoiaevoi  diSlois  Tiiicopiais  Tpu- 

XovTai. 

XIV.   TaChra  pev  eycb  fJKouaa  Trapd  fcoPpuou,  ou 
5*  ov  STTiKpivEias,  'A^ioxe.  iyco  ydp  Adycp  dvOeAKo- 
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lisvos  toOto  pdvov  Ip-rreScos  oI5a,  oti  vja/x^I  drraaa 
d6dvaTOS,  'f]  Se  ek  to05e  toO  x^opiou  pETaoTcxOEiaa 
Kai  dAuTTOS*  coote  f|  kotco  f|  dvco  EuSamovEiv  cje  5eT, 
*A5iox6,  pE^icoKOTa  euctePcos. 

A5.  AioxvvoMai  aoi  Ti  EiTTEiv,  cJ)  ZcoKpocTEs  •  ToaoO- 
Tov  ydp  drroS^co  toO  5E5oiK£vai  tov  OdvaTov,  coctte 
fi8r|  Kai  IpcoTa  ocOtoO  exeiv.  outco  \xe  Kai  oOtos  6 
Adyos,  cos  Kai  6  oupdvios,  ttetteike,  Kai  fjSTi  7rEpi9povco 
ToO  jrjv,  OTE  Eis  diiEivco  oIkov  liETaorriaoiiEvos.  vvA;i 
5^  fjp^lia  KaT*  EMcxuTov  dvapie|Jif|ao|Jiai  Td  AExQfiVTa, 
Ik  UEormPpias  Se  irapEaEi  lioi,  c&  IcoKpcrrES. 

1(a).   TToifiaco  cos  AsyEis,  Kdycb  5£  £7rdvEi|ii  es  KvA;6a- 

OCpyES  §S  TTEpiTrOCTOV,  6tt60EV  5E0pO  M£TEKAr|0T|V. 
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TRANSLATION 


^Persons  of  the  Dialogue:  Socrates,  Cleinias, 

AXIOCHUS. 


Scene:  Athens. 


Dramatic  date:  405  B.C. 


I  WAS    GOING    OUT   TO    CYNOSARGES  [364 
AND  HAD  JUST  GOT  TO  THE  ILISSUS, 
WHEN   I    WAS    HAILED    BY   SOMEONE 

shouting,  'Socrates,  Socrates!'  Turning  round  to  see  where 
the  cry  came  from  I  saw  the  son  of  Axiochus  running  towards 
Callirrhoejn  company  with  Damon  the  musician  andCharmides 
the  son  of  Glaucon.  Of  these  the  one  was  the  other's  musics 
teacher;  the  other  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  at  once  lover 
and  beloved.  I  resolved  to  diverge  from  the  straight  road  and 
meet  them,  that  we  might  most  easily  be  together.  But  Cleinias, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said,  '  You  have  now,  Socrates,  a  fine 
chance  of  showing  that  much^talked^of  wisdom  of  yours,  for 
my  father  has  been  suddenly  taken  ill  and  is  within  an  ace  of 
death;  he  is  greatly  distressed  to  think  the  end  is  near,  though 
up  till  now  he  would  mock  those  who  were  scared  of  death  and 
poke  fun  at  them  in  a  gentle  fashion.  Pray,  then,  come  and 
console  him  in  your  accustomed  way,  that  he  may  face  destiny 
without  a  groan  and  that  I  may  pay  him  this  final  act  of  filial 
duty.' 

'I  shall  not  fail  in  any  reasonable  request,  Cleinias/  I  said, 
'and  that,  too,  as  you  are  urging  me  to  do  a  pious  act.  Anyway, 
let  us  make  haste;  for,  if  your  father  is  in  this  state,  speed  is 
essential' 

Cleinias. '  The  mere  sight  of  you,  Socrates,  will  ease  him, 
for  often  before  he  has  had  an  attack  and  recovered.' 
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365]      At  we  were  hurrying  along  the  road  by  the  wall,  at  the 
Itonian  Gates— for  his  home  was  close  there,  by  the  Amazonian 
Pillar— we  found  Axiochus  already  rallied,  physically,  and 
strengthened  in  body;  but  he  was  sick  in  mind,  in  serious  need  of 
consolation,  and  constantly  fetching  a  deep  breath  and  uttering 
lamentations  with  tears  and  beating  of  hands.   As  soon  as  I 
caught  sight  of  him  I  said, '  What  means  this,  Axiochus?  where 
are  your  former  vaunts,  those  perpetual  praises  of  Virtue,  and 
your  hitherto  unbroken  courage?  Like  a  cowardly  wrestler,  you 
show  yourself  brave  enough  in  the  wrestling^school,  but  fail 
when  it  comes  to  the  contest.   Will  you  not  carefully  consider 
the  nature  of  things— you,  a  man  of  your  years  and  amenable  to 
argument,  and  an  Athenian  too,  if  nothing  else?  Why  surely  it 
/  is  a  familiar  enough  commonplace  that  life  is  a  sojourning,  and 
that,  passing  our  time  reasonably,  we  should  courageously  face 
destiny  with  alUbut  a  song  of  triumph?  But  to  be  so  faints 
hearted  and  reluctant  to  be  torn  from  life,  this  is  childish  and 
ill-suited  to  years  of  discretion.' 

Axiochus.  '  True  enough,  Socrates:  I  think  you  are  right. 
Yet  somehow,  when  one  gets  close  to  the  grim  reality,  these 
clever  and  stout  arguments  evaporate  imperceptibly  and  are  dis- 
dained. I  am  haunted  by  a  fear  which  wounds  the  mind  in 
various  ways— the  fear,  I  mean,  of  being  deprived  of  the  day- 
light and  its  blessings;  the  fear  of  lying,  unseen,  unheard,  in  a 
state  of  corruption,  changing  to  worms  and  horrors  like  that.' 

rSocrates.  '  You  are  thoughtlessly  connecting  sensation  with 
absence  of  sensation,  Axiochus,  and  are  acting  and  speaking  in- 
consistently. You  fail  to  reflect  that,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
you  bewail  the  absence  of  sensation,  and  are  distressed  at  the 
thought  of  corruption  and  the  loss  of  pleasures;  JH^jasJf,  atjhe 
point  of  death,  you^  were^  about  tojnter  upon  a  differenUxistence 
instead Qflapsmg^iHt^MtktmcmihilUy,.su£hjiS-Mias yours  before 
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birth,  jyjtitk^^yspf  Draco  and  Cleisthenes  no  mischief     \ 
Tefell  you— for  then  you  did  not  exist— so  will  it  be  after  death,      \ 
becausejyou_wilibe  m^  Away  then  with  all  this 

nonsense,  remembering  that,  once  the  union  of  soul  and  body  is 
dissolved,  andthejouljstablishedin  its  rightful  place,  the  body 
that  is  left,  being  earthly  and  irrational,  is  not  the  man  himself^ 
0  'For  we  are  indeed  soul,  an  immortal  creature  locked  in  a  [366 
mortal  prison;  and  this  our  earthly  tabernacle  Nature  has  tacked 
on  to  us — to  our  sorrow;  its  pleasures  are  surface  pleasures;  they 
take  wing  and  are  mingled  with  much  anguish;  but  its  sorrows  are 
unmixed  and  lasting,  and  have  no  share  in  pleasure.  Moreover 
the  soul,  suffering  perforce  with  the  organs  of  sense — their  diseases, 
their  fevers  and  the  mischiefs  that  are  within — (seeing  that  it  is 
disseminated  through  the  manifold  ducts  of  the  body),  is  all 
the  while  yearning  for  its  native  heavenly  air,  for  ever  reaching 
out  towards  life  there,  and  for  the  choral  dances.  On  this 
ground  departure  from  this  life  is  really  a  change  from  evil  to 
good.'  V^ 

Ax.  '  Seeing  that  you  regard  life  here  as  an  evil,  Socrates, 
why  remain  in  it?  and  that,  too,  when  you  are  a  genuine  thinker, 
far  above  us,  the  majority,  in  intelligence! 

Socr.  '  Your  witness,  in  my  case,  is  untrue;  your  opinion  is 
that  of  most  of  your  fellow -citizens,  for  you  think  that,  because 
I  am  an  explorer  of  facts,  I  am  really  cognisant  of  something. 
I  could  well  desire  to  know  ordinary  things,  so  lacking  am  I  in 
knowledge  of  what  is  out  of  the  common.  Now  what  I  tell  you  ^ 
consists  of  echoes  of  the  wise  Prodicus,  purchased  some  for  six- 
pence, some  for  a  shilling,  some  for  more;  because  this  great 
man  teaches  no  one  gratis:  he  is  fond  of  quoting  the  dictum  of 
Epicharmus,  "hand  washes  hand".  At  any  rate  the  other  day 
when  giving  a  declamation  at  the  house  of  Callias,  son  of 
Hipponicus,  he  spoke  so  vehemently  against  "living"  that  I 
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pretty  nearly  ran  my  pen  through  the  word  "life'';  and  ever 
since  my  soul  has  craved  for  deathr^  ^ 

*^7^x.  ■  wHat  were  his  words?* 
Socr.  77/  tell  you  what  1  recollect:  it  was  to  this  effect. 
V  (what  portion  of  life  is  without  its  share  in  distress?  Does  not 
^h?.  hk^jyH  ^^  ^  ^i^^^j  be^innin^  life  with  grief?  The  child 
lacks  nothing  in  the  way  of  suffering,  hut  is  tormented  with  want, 
oimU^Jitbeat,  or  blows,  unablejs  yet  to  talk  of  its  pain;  it  can 
but  weep jJorJtJm-no^  ^r  nwyAo-express  its  disamtent,  At^ 
the  age  of  seven,  after  endurance  of  manifold  troubles,  the  growing 
boy  is  made  subject  to  tutors,  elementary  teachers,  and  drilU 
masters;  later  on  composition^ masters,  mathematicians,  military 
instructors  lord  it  over  him— a  goodly  host,  indeed.  Once  he  is 
enrolled  among  the  cadets,  along  comes  a  director,  and  fear  of 
chastisement;  this  is  followed  by  the  Lycamimd  the  Academy, 
367]  officers  of  the  Gymiiaslum  with  their  staves,  and  a  multitude  of 
evils. 

'  And  the__entire  period  of  his  youth  is  passed  under  Superintend 
dents  and  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the 
Areopagus  to  deal  with  the  young.  As  soon  as  be  is  released 
from  this,  at  once  cares  secretly  beset  him,  and  he  will  be  com^ 
pelled  to  consider  his  future  career.  Compared  with  these  later 
difficulties  those  of  his  early  years  will  seem  trivial — mere  bug^ 
bears  of  childhood,  I  am  referring  to  campaigns,  for  example, 
wounds  and  endless  contests.  Finally  old  age  creeps  upon  him 
unawares;  and  info  this  flows  all  that  is  subject  to  death  and  is 
without  remedy.  '  And  unless  a  man  surrenders  his  life,  like  a 
debt,  in  time.  Nature,  like  some  petty  money-lender,  stands 
near  and  exacts  a  pledge— from  this  man  eyesight,  from  another 
hearing,  and  often  both.  Should  he  hold  on,  she  afflicts  him  with 
palsy,  mutilation,  dislocation  of  a  limb.  Some,  in  old  age,  are 
still  in  full  vigour,  bodily;  in  mind  they  undergo  a  second  child- 
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hood.  That  is  why  the  gods,,  who  take  heed  of  human  affairs,  are 
quick  to  release  from  If e  those  whom  they  reckon  of  the  highest 
^worth..  For  instance:  Agamedes  and  Trophonius,  who  built  the 
temple  precincts  of  the  god'ai  Delphi,  after  praying  iWtlthe  best 
might  befall  them,  sankjg  sleepjn£never_woke  again.  We  have 
a  further  example  in  the  story  of  tfoTArgive  priestess  and  her 
two  sons.  The  mother  sought  a  blessing  for  them  from  Hera,  to 
reward  their  filial  piety;  for  when  the  yoke  of  mules,  which  was 
to  take  the  priestess  to  the  temple,  arrived  too  late,  the  sons 
harnessed  themselves  to  the  chariot  and  drew  it  to  the  appointed 
place.  On  the  night  following  the  motherU^xayer  they  died.  -- 
'It  woidd$falengthy~husmessto  go  through  the  works  of  the 
poets  who,  with  diviner  lips,  tell  in  prophetic  strains  of  the 
things  of  life,  deploring  the  act  of  living.  I  shall  call  to  mind 
one  poet  only,  the  most  memorable  of  them  all.  Homer,  when  he 
says: 

This  lot  the  gods  have  spun  for  wretched  men. 
That  they  should  live  in  pain.'' 

Or  again: 

<"  Nothing,  I  deem,  more  piteous  is  than  man 
Of  all  that  breathe  and  creep  upon  the  earth." 

What  says  he  of  Amphiaraus? 

"Beloved  of  Zeus  the  shielded,  beloved  of  Apollo  he  was 
With  manifold  love;  yet  never  the  threshold  of  Eld  did  he 
pass.  ^ 

And  what  think  you  of  Euripides,  who  bids  us 
Mourn  for  the  ills  that  wait  the  newborn  babe"? 

*  These  two  lines  are  taken  from  William  Morris*  translauon  of  the 
Odyssey. 
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B«^  7  cea^e,  that  I  may  not  break  my  word  and  lengthen  the  list 
by  recalling  other  instances, 

'  What^ursuit  or  art  can  a  man  choose  thaLhcAmll  notfttd 
fault  with  it,  grumbUnut  his  lot?  Shall  we  approach  crafts^ 
men  aftdlifltsans^lvho  work  from  night  to  night  hardly  able  to 
provide  for  their  needs,  lamenting  themselves  and  filling  their 
waking  hours  with  sighs  and  with  tears?  shall  we  speak  of  the 
life  led  by  mariners  as  they  pass  through  many  perib—a  life 
which,  as  Bias  showed,  is  among  neither  the  quick  nor  dead?  for 
a  terrestrial  creature,  man,  casts  himself  upon  the  sea  as  though 
he  were  an  amphibian,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  Chance. 

'  But  farming— surely  that  is  a  pleasant  occupation.  Clearly; 
yet  is  it  not  (as  the  saying  goes)  ''a  sore  and  naught  else",  for 
ever  discovering  some  excuse  for  misery,  the  farmer  bewailing- 
now  a  drought,  now  torrential  rains,  now  blight,  now  extreme 
heat  or  frost?  What  about  highly  ^prized  statecraft  (I  pass  over 
many  excellent  things,  as  you  see)?  Through  what  perils  is  it 
driven!  its  very  joy,  on  the  one  hand,  is  like  a  throbbing  palpiy 
tating  fever;  on  the  other  hand  failure  is  worse  than  a  thousand 
deaths.  For  who  could  be  fortunate,  living  for  the  mob?  To-day 
flattered  and  applauded,  a  popular  plaything;  to-morrow  flung 
aside,  fined,  hissed  off  the  stage,  to  be  put  to  death— an  object  of 
pity.  Tell  me,  my  statesman  friend,  what  was  the  end  of  MiU 
tiades,  of  Themistocles,  of  Ephialtes,  or  of  the  ten  commanders 
in  recent  times?  I  never  put  the  question  to  the  vote,  for  it 
seemed  to  me  degrading  to  join  in  leading  a  maddened  throng. 
Next  day  Theramenes  and  Callixenus,  having  surreptitiously 
suborned  Presidents  of  the  meeting,  secured  a  death  sentence 
369]  against  the  Ten  without  any  trial  Yet  you  and  Euryptolemus 
alone  tried  to  defend  them,  though  thirty  thousand  citizens  were 
at  the  Assembly,' 
Ax.  '  That  is  so,  Socrates;  since  then  I  have  had  enough 
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of  the  platform,  finding  nothing  more  distasteful  than  statecraft. 
This  is  plain  enough  to  those  engaged  in  that  business.  You  in^ 
deed  speak  as  an  onlooker,  from  a  distance,  but  we,  who  have 
practical  experience,  have  a  sounder  knowledge.  For  the  mob, 
my  dear  Socrates,  is  ungrateful,  fickle,  cruel,  malignant  and  un^ 
educated — naturally,  seeing  that  it  is  the  chance  sweepings  of  a 
rabble  of  brawlers.  But  the  man  who  plays  up  to  such  creatures 
is  more  miserable  by  far,' 

Socr.  'Since,  then,  you  count  the  gentleman's  craft  par 
excellence  as  so  abominable,  what  notion  shall  we  entertain 
about  life's  other  pursuits?  ought  we  not  to  avoid  them?  I  once 
heard  Prodicus  asserting  that  death  concerns  neither  the  living 
nor  those  that  have  changed  their  condition.' 

Ax.  'How  do  you  mean,  Socrates?' 

'Socr.  'That,  as  regards  the  living,  death  exists  not,  while 
the  dead  are  non-existent.  \  Consequently,  as  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, death  does  not  exist  now  (for  you  are  not  dead);  nor, 
should  death  befall  you,  will  it  exist  as  regards  you,  because  you 
will  not  exist.  Vain,  therefore,  is  the  sorrow  of  Axiochus  for 
that  which  neither  exists  nor  will  exist  for  Axiochus:  it  is  like 
mourning  for  Scylla  or  the  Centaur  who — as  far  as  you  are 
concerned — neither  exist  now  nor  will  exist  after  your  death. 
An  object  of  fear  is  an  object  of  fear  to  the  living;  how  could  it 
be  so  to  the  non-existent?' 

Ax.  '  What  inspires  you  with  all  these  fine  phrases  is  the 
fashionable  chatter  of  the  time;  that's  the  source  of  this  twaddle 
— concocted  for  the  use  of  striplings!  What  hurts  me  is  being 
robbed  of  life's  good  things,  even  though  you  hammer  out  argu- 
ments more  plausible  than  your  present  ones.  My  mind  turns 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  beguilements  of  your  talk;  such  reasonings  do  not 
touch  even  the  surface,  but  result  in  a  pompous  parade  and 
splendour  of  words,  but  are  miles  away  from  the  truth.  Suffering 
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/>  intolerant  of  the  tricks  of  sophistry,  and  nought  avails  it  save 
those  things  which  alone  strike  home  to  the  soul! 
Socr.  '  Your  argument  is  at  fault,  Axiochus,  in  linking  per^ 
370]  ception  of  evils  with  deprivation  of  goods:  forgetting  that  you  are 
dead!  What  pains  him  who  finds  himself  deprived  of  good  is 
suffering  evil  in  its  place;  hut  a  personjh(it  exists  not  isjiny 
conscious  even  of  the  deprivation.  How  could  there  he  pain  for 
what  will  yield  no  sensation  of  the  things  tj^at  wiJTcause  pain? 
Had  you  Jo  start  with,  not  taken  itfoi^ntfd  that,^  in  some  sort 
of  fashion,  the  dead  are  conscious  of  sensation,  you  would  not, 
ignorantly,  be  alarmed  at  death.  Buijis^it  iSj^you  upset  yourself, 
dreading  to  be  deprived  of  your  soul,  while  you  ascribe  to  that 
privation  a  soul  ofjts_own.  On  the  one  hand  you  shrink  from 
the  absmcTof  all  sensation,  while  on  the  other  you  believe  in  a 
sensibility  which  will  enable  you  to  feel  that  you  feel  nothing! 
And  besides  all  this  think  of  the  many  admirable  arguments  for  the 
souVs  immortality.  Surely  mortal  nature  would  never  rise  to 
such  a  height  of  noble  daring  as  to  scorn  the  violence  of  wild 
beasts  far  surpassing  man  in  strength,  to  traverse  oceans,  to  build 
cities,  to  found  commonwealths,  to  gaze  up  to  heaven  and  discern 
the  revolutions  of  the  stars,  the  risings  settings  and  eclipses  of 
sun  and  moon,  their  swift  return,  the  procession  of  the  Equinoxes, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Pleiades,  storms  of  autumn  and  winds  of 
summer,  sudden  onrush  of  hurricanes;  to  chart  for  the  future  cos^ 
mic  events:  were  there  not  actually  some  divine  breath  in  mans 
soul,  whereby  it  obtained  knowledge  and  intelligence  of  matters  so 
great?  Hence,  my  dear  Axiochus,  you  will  suffer  a  change  not 
into  death  but  immortality;  nor  will  you  be  deprived  of  your 
good  things  but  have  a  purer  enjoyment  of  them,  your  pleasures 
no  longer  mingled  with  a  mortal  body  but  rather  unmingled  with 
any  pains.  For,  set  free  from  this  prison-house,  you  will  come 
to  a  land  where  there  is  no  more  labour,  nor  mourning,  nor  old 
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age;  where  life  is  tranquil,  with  no  taste  of  ill  but  enjoying  an 
unruffled  peace;  where,  as  you  survey  Nature,  you  may  play  the 
philosopher  not  in  the  presence  of  a  mob  and  a  crowd  of  on- 
lookers but  in  the  presence  of  Truth,  flourishing  on  every  side.' 

Ax.  'By  your  reasonings  you  have  brought  me  round  to  a 
different  point  of  view.  I  No  longer  am  I  haunted  by  fear  of 
death;  nay,  I  already  desire  it,\if,  like  the  rhetoricians,  I  may  in- 
dulge in  hyperboles.  I  seem  long  to  have  contemplated  that 
heavenly  scene,  and  to  have  been  passing  through  that  divine  and 
eternal  course;  and  now  I  am  recovered  from  my  weakness  and 
become  a  new  man,' 

Socr.  'If  you  like,  I  shall  offer  you  a  second  discourse  told  [371 
me  by  one  Gobryes,  a  Persian  sage.  He  said  that,  at  the  time  of 
Xerxes'  crossing  over  into  Greece,  his  grandfather  (who  bore  the 
same  name  as  himself)  was  sent  to  Delos  to  guard  the  island 
where  the  Two  Deities  were  born.  From  certain  bronze  tablets, 
brought  by  Opis  and  Hecaergefrom  the  Hyperboreans,  he  had 
learned  that,  after  its  departure  from  the  body,  the  soul  journeyed 
to  that  dwelling-place  beneath  the  earth  where  lies  Pluto's 
palace  (extensive  as  that  of  Zeus),  in  that  the  earth  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  Universe,  the  heaven  itself  being  in  the  form  of  a 
sphere.  One  half  of  this  sphere  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  heavenly 
gods,  the  other  half  to  that  of  the  nether  gods^some  of  them 
brothers,  others  the  children  of  brothers.  Now  the  gateways  of 
the  road  to  Pluto's  palace  are  fast  bound  with  iron  bolts  and  keys. 
On  the  gates  being  opened,  the  river  Acheron  confronts  the 
pilgrim;  after  that,  the  Cocytus;  and,  after  being  ferried  across, 
the  voyagers  must  needs  be  brought  to  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus. 
Here  is  what  is  called  the  Plain  of  Truth.  In  this  sit  Judges 
who,  by  a  searching  examination,  inquire  what  sort  of  life  each 
new-comer  has  spent  and  what  were  his  pursuits  while  in  the 
body.   Falsehood  is  impossible.  Those  who,  during  their  life- 
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time,  have  been  inspired  by  a  good  angel,  are  assigned  an  abode  in 
the  land  of  the  righteous  where,  without  grudging,  the  seasons 
are  rich  in  fruitful  produce,  where  flow  streams  of  pure  water, 
and  where  all  manner  of  meadows  bloom  with  flowers  of  divers 
colours.  Here  are  to  be  seen  philosophers  discoursing,  cyclic 
choruses  and  dramatic  rehearsals,  amid  strains  of  music,  pleasant 
banquets,  and  self  ^furnished feasts;  here,  too,  there  is  perfect  free^ 
dom  from  pain,  together  with  a  life  that  is  all  sweetness.  No 
fierce  cold  nor  heat  is  found  there,  but  a  mild  and  equable  climate 
is  spread  abroad,  tempered  by  the  soft  rays  of  the  sun.  Here  the 
Initiated  have  place  of  honour,  and  here  they  fulfil  their  holy  rites. 
Will  you  not,  therefore,  be  among  the  foremost  to  share  this 
privilege,  seeing  that  you  yourself  are  one  of  the  Children  of 
Heaven? 

'  There  is  a  legend  that  Heracles  and  Dionysus,  when  about  to 
descend  into  the  lower  world,  were  previously  initiated  here,  in 
Athens,  and  for  their  journey  took  courage  from  the  Eleusinian 
goddess.  Those  whose  lives  have  been  passed  in  sin  are  driven  by 
the  Furies  to  Erebus  and  Chaos,  through  Tartarus,  where  are 
the  dwellings  of  the  wicked:  the  daughters  of  Danaus  for  ever 
drawing  water,  Tantalus  with  his  thirst,  Tityus  with  his  en^ 
372]  traib  everlastingly  torn  and  Sisyphus  with  his  unaccomplished 
stone,  for  whom 
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the  labour's  end  begins  his  toil  anew". 


'Here  too  are  to  be  found  those  who,  mouthed  by  wild  beasts  and 
set  on  fire  by  the  torches  of  the  Avengers,  are  for  ever  put  to  a 
perpetual  shame,  and  worn  out  by  everlasting  punishments. 

'Such  is  the  story  I  heard  from  Gobryes;  it  is  for  you  to 
decide  about  it,  Axiochus.  For  my  own  part,  led  by  Reason,  I 
know  this  alone  for  a  certainty:  that  every  soul  is  immortal, 
and  that,  when  withdrawn  from  its  present  seat,  it  is  free  from 
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pain.  So,  whether  here  or  there,  you  must  needs  be  happy,  if  you 
have  lived  righteously.'  \ 

Ax.  7  am  ashamed  to  say  anything  to  you,  Socrates.  Far 
from  fearing  death,  I  am  now  in  love  with  it:  so  much  has  this 
discourse,  as  also  the  one  about  the  heavens,  convinced  me. 
Already  I  contemn  life,  inasmuch  as  I  am  about  to  move  to  some 
better  home.  And  now  quietly,  by  myself,  I  shall  reckon  up  all 
that  has  been  said.  Pray  meet  me  again,  Socrates,  after 
noonday.' 

Socr.  '  Well,  be  it  so.  I  shall  return  to  Cynosarges,for  a 
stroll.  It  was  thence  that  I  was  summoned  here.' 
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Notes  on  the  AXIOCHUS 

The  Axiochus  appears  in  many  editions  of  Plato  as  part  of  the  Platonic 
Corpus,  but  it  cannot  be  Plato's  work  *  Rather  it  is  an  example  of  Platonic 
dialogue  like  the  Eryxias  or  the  Second  Alcihiades,  and  may  be  reasonably 
assigned  to  the  second  or  third  generation  after  Plato,  when  his  writings  were 
well  known  at  Athens  and  Alexandria.  It  comprises  a  cento  of  rather  con^ 
tradictory  ideas,  Orphic,  Platonic,  Epicurean;  Rohde  speaks  of  it  as  a  care^ 
lessly  composed  pamphlet,  consisting  of  the  conventional  ingredients  of  the 
usual  *  TrapamyOriTiKoi  X6yoi  *.f  We  are  unable  to  fix  its  date  of  composition, 
but  its  dramatic  date  is  settled  by  a  reference  to  die  trial  of  the  Ten  Generals 
after  Arginusac  in  405  B.C.  But,  as  Taylor  points  out,  the  writer  has  over^ 
looked  the  fact  that  Axiochus  himself  was  condemned  to  death  ten  years 
previously  for  his  part  in  the  scandals  of  415.  The  dialogue  may  have  been  , 
intended,  in  part,  like  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Wisdom  at  a  much  later  period, 
fs  a  protest  against  die  teachings  of  Epicurus  which  were  die  vogue  at  Athens 
somewhere  between  300  and  270.  Now  in  die  latter  year  Epicurus  died,  and 
it  is  conceivable  that  this  pamphlet  was  put  forward— in  imitation  of  die 
Master's  own  dialogues— by  some  younger  member  of  die  Platonic  circle  not 
long  after  die  death  of  Epicurus.  It  reads  not  unlike  a  University  prize  essay 
of  our  own  day.  Some  vmters  have,  on  linguistic  and  other  grounds,  put  the 
date  of  composition  very  much  later;  certainly  it  is  full  of  non^ Attic  words 
and  phrases.  Some  of  these  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  author  was  no 
great  stylist;  but  diis  dirows  little  light  on  the  date  itself;  in  such  cases  (as 
Prof.  A.  E.  Taylor  observes)  linguistic  considerations  do  not  take  us  far.  As 
for  the  text  generally,  it  appears  defective  in  places:  see  Gomperz,  Greek 
Thinkers  (E.T.),  i,  583,  who  believes  that  the  treatise  dates  from  post^ 
Alexandrian  times. 

The  Orphic  character  of  the  dialogue  is  undeniable.  Orphism,  die  har^ 
binger  of  the  Mystery  religions  in  the  Hellenic  world,  was  a  way  of  salvation 
—revivalism  in  Greek  reUgion,  in  fact— the  influence  of  which  was  widely 
felt.  Indeed  the  Mystery  cults,  the  secret  of  which  was  kept  inviolably  secret 
from  all  but  Initiates,  was  the  great  feature  of  antiquity.  Orphism  introduced 
a  new  conception,  the  conviction  of  sin,  which  could  be  got  rid  of  only 
through  purgations  and  initiation  into  holy  rites.  The  Orphist,  believing  in 
the  life  to  come,  with  rewards  and  penalties  dependent  on  conduct  here  and 
now,  and  attaching  the  highest  importance  to  the  Great  Mysteries,  held  that 

*  It  is  among  the  spurious  dialogues  (voda;6ti£voi)  in  the  list  given  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (iii,  62), 

t  For  such  'consolatory  addresses'  see  Lecky,  History  of  European  Morals, 
I,  204;  and  Summers,  Introduction  to  Seneca's  63  rd  Letter.  There  \s  a 
famous  one  in  Plutarch. 
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initiation  into  those  Mysteries  was  a  passport  to  heaven;  for  the  uninitiated 
there  was  no  hope,  only  endless  sorrow  in  a  murky  underworld.  Orphism 
was  naturally  in  sharp  contrast  with  Epicureanism,  with  its  materialistic 
creed  in  which  there  was  no  room  for  'other-^orldliness*,  seeing  that  death 
meant  the  end  of  everything  for  a  man.  Consequently  Orphism — mainly,  as 
already  implied,  a  republication  of  primitive  religious  sendment — made  a 
strong  appeal  to  all  who  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  popular  theologies;  it 
offered  to  the  disquieted  soul  some  hope  of  deliverance,  a  regeneration  of  life, 
the  vision  of  some  better  world  that  should  redress  the  balance  of  the  old.  And 
this  was  accomplished  through  sacramental  grace  administered  through  pre^ 
paratory  rituals.  The  esoteric  doarine  was  to  be  followed  by  ascedcism  of 
condurt.  Hence,  despite  many  grave  defeas,  its  subsequent  importance. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  sccdons  of  the  dialogue  is  the  mythical  descrip/ 
rion  of  the  future  awaiting  the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous  after  death. 
Readers  will  do  well  to  compare  it  with  the  corresponding  descripdons  in  the 
Gorgias  and  the  Republic:  the  inference  from  all  three  is,  to  all  intents,  the 
same  (see  Stewart,  Myths  of  Plato,  especially  pp.  60-71). 

As  it  is  (I  believe)  unnecessary  to  assign  to  the  composidon  of  the 
Axiocbus  so  late  a  date  as  the  first  century  B.C.  (as  many  have  done),  we 
need  not  suppose  the  Orphic/Pythagorean  elements  in  it  as  evidence  of 
neo^Pythagorcanism.* 

3 64]  CYNOSARGES.  A  gymnasium  or  training^chool,  consecrated  to  Heracles, 
outside  the  city  and  reserved  for  people  of  doubtful  cidzcnship.  It  was  here 
that  Andsthenes,  a  member  of  the  Socradc  circle  and  subsequently  founder 
of  the  Cynic  School,  was  accustomed  to  teach:  Diog.  Laert.  vi,  1-19. 

iLissus.   The  Ilissus  is  a  small  stream  flowing  on  the  south  side  of 
Athens. 

CALLiRRHOE.  The  famous  fountain  (later  Enncacrounos). 

DAMON.  Tutor  of  Pericles,  famed  for  his  wisdom  as  well  as  his  skill  in 
metric  and  music:  Plat.  Rep.  400. 

CHARMIDES.  Plato's  maternal  uncle,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  youths  of 
his  day.  He  gives  his  name  to  one  of  his  nephew's  dialogues.  (Prof  Taylor 
points  out  that  Damon,  a  contemporary  ot  Anaxagoras,  would  have  been 
almost  a  centenarian  had  he  been  dive  at  the  supposed  date  of  the  Axiocbus, 
i.e.  not  earlier  than  405.) 

MUSic^EACHER.  The  word  'music*  in  Plato  (like  'gymnasdc')  has  a 
wider  scope  than  in  English.  In  the  Crito  *to  train  in  music  and  gymnasdc' 
implies  a  well-balanced  alWound  educadon. 

*  See  Taylor,  Plato,  For  further  informadon  on  Orphism  and  the 
Mystery  cults  see  Gowen,  A  History  of  Religion,  chap,  xviii;  Angus,  Tbe 
Mystery  Religions,  iv,  v;  Adam,  Religious  Teachers  of  Greece,  pp.  94-114; 
Dill,  Roman  Society,  iv,  ii;  Lewis  Campbell,  Religion  in  Greek  Literature, 
pp.  245  f ;  J.  R.  Watmough,  Orphism  (a  brief  but  interesting  volume),  and 
Cheetham,  Tbe  Mysteries  Pagan  and  Christian. 
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LOVER  AND  BELOVED.  Admirer  and  admired.  These  romandc  atuch- 
ments  were  a  feature  of  Athenian  society.  A  commentary  on  these  two  words 
will  be  found  in  i  Alcih,  131,  and  in  Jowett's  introducdons  to  the  Phaedrus 
2nd  the  Symposium,  CLLccky,  Hist.  Europ.  Morals,  wo\,  11,  chip.  $,  Plutarch 
has  some  brief  but  prudent  remarks  in  his  tractate  on  Educadon.  Cf.  also 
Xenophon,  Symposium,  viii. 

TALKED-OF  WISDOM.  Socrates  himself  disclaimed  any  dtle  to  wisdom, 
professing  to  be  an  enquirer.  Unfitted  to  be  the  founder  of  a  complete  system 
of  philosophy,  he  aimed  at  a  theory  of  knowledge  that  could  withstand 
cridcism.  This  he  hoped  to  achieve  by  the  method  of  discussion. 

ATTACK  (ovMTTTcopa).  Probably  he  was  subject  to  epilepdc  fits. 

THE  MERE  SIGHT  OF  YOU.  Cf  Button,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  11,  i,  4(2). 

ITONIAN  GATES.  *Itonian*  Athena  had  a  sanctuary  in  Boeoda,  another   [365 
in  Thessaly.  Doubtless  she  had  a  shrine  in  Athens.  The  ctti^Xt|,  marking  the 
grave  of  the  Amazon,  Andope,  was  just  inside  the  city  wall. 

FETCHING  A  DEEP  BREATH  (or  sigh):  dva9£p6|i£vov.  Note  that  the 
H^v . . .  5^  divide  it  sharply  from  the  symptoms  of  returning  health  and  conncrt 
it  with  those  of  spiritual  weakness  (H.  J.  Rose). 

TEARS. ..HANDS.  Cf  the  words  in  the  Salamis  chorus,  Soph.  Ajax,  631. 

YOUR  FORMER  VAUNTS.  Burton,  l.c.  I,  ii,  4  (7);  Sirach,  xli,  i.  'Timor 
mords  morte  pejor.* 

A  SOJOURNING  (TTapeTTiSTmia).  Cf  Marc.  Aurel.  11,  17 'life  is  a  warfare 
and  a  sojourning  in  a  far  country*;  Cic.  de  Senect,  23  *I  quit  life  as  if  it  were 
an  inn,  not  a  home*.  Cicero  ends  his  de  re  publica  with  a  vision  of  the  other 
world  where  the  righteous  dwell.  This  eschatological  passage  became  justly 
famous.  For  examples  in  the  Bible,  see  Ps.  xxxix,  12;  Hebr.  xi,  13,  xiii,  14; 
I  Pet.  ii,  II  (Hort).  The  words  of  Theodoret  are  worth  quodng:  irapoOaa 
jcof)  TrapoiKla  kcniv,  kv  ydp  cxOrfj  TrapoiKoOiiEV  ou  KaroiKoOiJiev. 

SONG  OF  TRIUMPH.  Cf  Cic.  Tusc.  D.  I,  §ii8:  when  God  wills  us  to 
depart  from  life  'let  us  obey  cheerfully  and  thankfully,  considering  that  we 
are  being  loosed  from  a  prison-house*.  Euripides,  frag,  of  the  Crespbontes: 

'  Now  we  forgather  to  bewail  the  babe 
That,  newly  bom,  begins  this  life  of  sorrow; 
But,  for  the  dead,  whose  troubles  have  an  end. 
With  triumph^song  we  waft  him  to  his  rest.* 

Browning's  Prospice  has  something  akin  to  this;  see  too  his  last  poem  with  its 
'Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer*. 

DISDAINED.  'It  all  sounds  fine,  but  when  one  is  face  to  face  with  death  it 
proves  idle  bravado*  (A.  E.  Taylor).  Cf  infra,  369,  and  i  Cor.  xv,  26, 
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HAUNTED  BY  A  FEAR.  *Lc  prcscnt  cst  aflfrcux  s'il  n'cst  point  d'avcnir,  | 
si  la  nuit  du  tombcau  dctruit  I'ctrc  qui  pcnsc*  (Voltaire).  The  somewhat 
crude  scepticism  of  early  days  is  apt  to  be  modified  in  maturer  life;  the 
approach  of  death  makes  all  the  difference,  as  Cephalus  justly  remarks  in 
Plato's  Republic,  330 — a  passage  well  worth  comparing. 

DEPRIVED  OF... ITS  BLESSINGS.  Cic.  Titff.  D.  II,  iv,  §  10 'interdum 
objiciebatur  animo  metus  quidam  et  dolor  cogitanti  fore  aliquando  finem 
hujus  lucis  et  amissionem  omnium  vitae  commodorum'  (a  passage  closely 
akin  to  the  words  in  the  Axiocbus).  Cf  Seneca,  ^.  lxxxii,  die  dieme  of 
which  is  that  fear  of  death  is  a  natural  instinct,  not  to  be  countered  by 
syllogisms  {tnterrogationes), 

DAYLIGHT.  It  was  the  diought  of  man's  dark  destiny  that  prompted  this 
love  of  the  light  which  is  so  prominent  in  Greek  writers.  One  may  recall  the 
noble  outburst  in  the  Iliad  (xvii,  647):  'Slay  us— so  it  be  in  die  light*.  Sec 
die  dying  farewell  of  Ajax  in  Soph.  Ajax,  854  f ,  and  also  Ecclcs.  xi,  7,  8. 

UNSEEN,  UNHEARD.  An  echo  of  Hom.  01 1,  242. 

ABSENCE  OF  SENSATION.  There  is  a  Striking  resemblance  to  this  passagc 
in  Epicurus*  letter  to  Menoeceus  in  Diog.  Laert.  x,  124.  That  death  means  a 
sute  similar  to  that  wherein  we  were  previous  to  birth  is  familiar  doctrine: 
Lucr.  Ill,  832  f,  972/3.  who  is  borrowing  from  Epicurus.  Seneca  often 
dwells  on  this  thought,  and  there  are  some  interesting  chapters  on  the  subject 
in  the  first  book  of  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations,  'Life  may  concern  us, 
death  not;  for  in  death  we  can  neither  act  nor  reason;  we  neither  can  persuade 
nor  command;  and  our  statues  are  worth  more  than  we  are,  let  them  be  but 
wax*  (Landor,  Imaginary  Conversations),  Cf  Montaigne,  Essays,  i,  19; 
Lecky,  Hist.  Europ.  Morals,  i,  204  (ed.  1894). 

CORRUPTION.  The  best  comment  is  in  Shakespeare,  M.Jor  M,  in,  i,  118 
(Claudio's  speech): 

*  Ay,  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  where. 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot.' 

DRACO.  Athenian  legislator  (seventh  century  B.C.),  famed  for  the  extreme 
severity  of  his  code:  hence  our  *draconic*. 

CLEISTHENES.  An  early  sixth-^rentury  reformer  of  the  political  constitution 
of  Athens.  See  Grote,  Hist.  Greece,  and  [Aristode]  On  the  Constitution, 

For  the  argument  here  see  Lucr.  iii  rdferred  to  above;  but  note  that  the 
Epicurean  theory  is  that  the  soul  perished  with  the  body;  Socrates  held  a 
very  different  view.  Here  are  Epicurus*  own  words:  *  Death,  the  most  dreadful 
of  evils,  is  really  nothing  to  us;  for,  while  we  are  here,  death  is  not,  and  when 
death  is  here  we  are  not.  So  death  matters  neither  to  the  living  nor  to  the 
dead.*  Cf.  Plutarch*s  comments  in  his  non  posse  suaviter  vivi  secundum 
Epicurum,  chap.  25. 
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UNION... DISSOLVED.  Vhi,  Pboed,  70, 

NOTTHEMAN.  So  Lacuntius  (Inst.  Diu.  11,  iii,  8):  'hoc  quod  oculis  sub^ 
jectum  est  non  homo  sed  hominis  receptaculum*.  lb.  de  opif.  Dei,  i,  11. 
Cf.  Cic.  Tusc.  D.  I,  xxii;  Plat.  Phaed,  64;  Xen.  Cyr,  viii,  7, 17  f. 

SOUL. ..PRISON.  The  famous  Pythagorean  doctrine  (awiia,  af^  Ma),  taken  [3  66 
over  by  Plato  {Phaed.  62,  82;  Gorg.  493).  It  passed  into  Alexandrian 
philosophy,  and  was  held  by  Stoics:  Marc.  Aurel.  iv,  41.  Cf  the  words  of  a 
well/known  hymn  'Here  in  the  body  pent*;  the  lines  in  Wordsworth's  Ode 
on  Immortality;  Waller's  phrase  'The  soul's  dark  cottage',  a  phrase  that  might 
well  have  been  derived  from  a  saying  of  the  sophist  Gorgias  in  extreme  old 
age: '  I  take  my  departure  as  from  a  lodging  ruinous  and  decayed*  (§k  aorrrpoO 
Kal  piovTo^  ouvoiKiou).  Similarly  Dryden's  'the  tenement  of  cby*  (Absalom 
and  Achitophel);  Browning's  Pauline,  'I  cannot  chain  my  soul;  it  will  not  rest  | 
In  its  clay  prison,  this  most  nanow  sphere*.  With  the  whole  o(Ax.  365,  370 
compare  the  speech  of  Eleazar  to  the  Sicarii  (in  Josephus,  Wars,  vii,  8)  on  the 
soul's  immortality  and  on  Death  as  the  deliverer.  The  thought  and  dicdon 
are  curiously  reminiscent  of  our  dialogue.* 

EARTHLY  TABERNACLE.  The  words  of  St  Paul  will  occur  to  anyone, 
2  Cor.  V,  1, 4,  where  there  is  the  same  metaphor  of  a  tent  (oktivos).  Cf  Phaed. 
81  and  Wisdom  ix,  15 ;  [Longinus]  On  the  Sublime,  xxxii,  5;  Plato  quoted  by 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v ;  and  this  in  a  dialogue  of  Aeschinesf  the  Socratic:  'we 
are  a  soul,  an  immortal  being,  shut  up  in  a  mortal  case;  but  this  tabernacle 
Nature  has  joined  to  evil*.  Sdll  more  striking  is  a  passage  in  Eurysus  the 
Pythagorean:  'the  tabernacle  of  man  is  like  that  of  other  creatures,  and  of  the 
same  matter;  but  it  was  constructed  by  a  perfect  Architea  who  framed  it 
after  the  pattern  of  HimselT. 

SURFACE  PLEASURES.  Wisdom  V,  8-1 3-  In  the  next  paragraph,  there 
seems  to  be  some  dislocation  in  the  Greek. 

DISSEMINATED.  Cf.Ep.to  Dioffietus,  vi,  eo-irapTai  Kord  irdvTcov  tcov 
ToO  <Jcb|iOCTOS  licAcov  f)  vfux^» 

NATIVE ..  .AIR.  As  the  soul  comes  from  God,  it  longs  to  return  to  Him, 
'  who  is  our  home*  (Wordsworth).  We  are  a  heavenly,  not  an  earthly,  plant, 
says  Plato  in  the  Timaeus,  There  is  a  beautiful  passage  in  Dio  Chrysostom, 
which  deserves  a  passing  nodce:  'All  men  have  an  irresistible  love  for  the 
divine.  We  are  just  like  children  snatched  away  from  their  parents;  and 
possessed  with  a  strange  desire  they  oftumes  stretch  out  their  hands  to  them  in 
their  dreams.  Even  so  we  also,  righdy  loving  God  for  His  goodness  and 

*  The  student  should  not  overlook  the  passage  in  the  Cratylus,  400,  nor 
the  words  in  Cicero,  Somn.  Scip.  §  6. 

t  For  Aeschines  see  Gomperz,  Greek  Thinkers,  iii,  34^;  Diog.  Laert. 
II,  60;  Taylor,  Philos.  Studies,  chap.  i. 
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kinship  with  us,  desire  above  all  things  to  be  with  Him  where  He  is.'  Which 
reminds  one  of  the  immortal  words  of  Augustine,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Confessions:  *Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself,  and  our  hearts  can  find  no  rest 
till  they  rest  in  Thee/  Cf.  the  Imitatio  of  Thomas  i  Kempis,  in,  xxi,  i.  We 
may  well  contrast  the  language  of  the  elder  Pliny  (N,H.  vii,  1 88-191)  who 
scoffs  at  the  doctrine  of  personal  immortality  as  no  better  than  a  nursery 
tale. 

CHANGE. ..TOGOOD.  Read  the  noble  words  with  which  Socrates  doses 
the  Apology,  and  cf.  Rom.  viii,  21;  2  Tim.  iv,  18;  Phil,  i,  21-23.  'There  is 
no  death:  what  seems  so  is  transition*  (Lon^ellow). 

WHY  REMAIN  IN  IT?  Socrates  disallowed  suicide:  Pbael  61,  2.  Cf.  also 
the  Laws,  873;  Cic.  de  SenecU  73.  Burton  {AnaU  of  M,  i,  iv,  i)  has  a 
wealth  of  references  on  this  subject,  though  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
words  in  Hamlet,  i,  ii,  132  (the  Everlasting's)  'canon  gainst  self^laughter  *, 
or  Cynd>eline,  in,  iv,  78  'Against  self'slaughter  |  There  is  a  prohibition  so 
divine.'  The  O.T.  nowhere  explicitly  forbids  suicide,  but  as  murder  in 
all  forms  is  forbidden,  suicide  is  doubtless  included.  The  Stoics  advocated 
it,  dignifying  the  art  as  ^^ccycoyi^  (= ushering  oneself  out  of  life) :  cf  Diog. 
Laert.  vii,  66.  Epirtetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  offer  no  objections,  but 
Aristotle  {Eth,  in,  7)  describes  suicide  as  a  coward's  rduge.  See  Cicero, 
de  Off.  I,  xxxi  for  a  casuistic  discussion  on  the  subjert,  and  a  rather  note^ 
worthy  passage  in  Athenaeus  iv,  xlv,  157.  Nor  should  the  words  of  Cicero, 
Somn,  Scip,  §  7  be  forgotten. 

PRODicus  of  Ceos.  A  celebrated  Sophist  (see  Gomperz,  Greek  Thinkers, 
I,  425  f ).  He  is  mentioned  by  Plato  both  in  the  Protagoras  and  the  Meno,  as 
well  as  in  die  Cratylus,  where  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  sort  of  'fifty  shilling 
lerturer'  when  he  gave  a  series  of  discourses,  and  a  *  half  crown  lerturer*  if 
he  gave  one.  The  Allegory,  on  the  Choice  of  Hercules,  attributed  to  him,  is 
universally  known;  it  is  preserved  for  us  in  Xen.  Mem.  n,  i,  21-34.  (Sec 
Appendix  III  in  my  edition  of  Plato's  Apology,  pp.  191-195.)  More  about 
Prodicus  in  Rohde,  Psyche,  p.  456,  in  rdcrence  to  this  passage. 

EPICHARMUS.  A  Pydiagorean  philosopher  as  well  as  a  poet.  This  saying 
of  his  appears  in  a  comedy  of  Menander;  cf  Petronius,  45  *manus  manum 
lavat'.  'You  scratch  my  back,  I'll  scratch  yours',  we  say.  So'doutdes',dic 
provenance  of  which  I  cannot  trace. 

DECLAMATION  (hrf6€i§is).  A  show^pccch,  to  exhibit  literary  skill. 

CALLIAS.  It  is  at  the  house  of  this  wealthy  patron  of  the  Sophists  and  dieir 
disciples  that  the  scene  of  Xenophon's  Symposium  and  of  Plato's  Protagoras  is 
laid.  Cf  Rogers  on  Aristoph.  Birds,  283. 

BABE  CRY.  Shakespeare,  Lear,  iv,  vi,  180  'We  came  crying  hidier*  etc. 
A  similar  idea  in  Lucr.  v,  226  (Munro),  n,  577  'vagor  |  quem  pueri  toUunt 
viscntis  luminis  oras';  Wisdom  vii,  3.  Imitated  by  Tennyson,  Lucretius:  'And 
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here  he  glances  on  an  eye  new-born  |  And  gets  for  greeting  but  a  wail  of 
pain.' 

AGE  OF  SEVEN.  Plato,  Laws,  794,  says  six.  Cf  Aristot.  Pol.  13 36-1 3 39, 
who  gives  the  age  as  five.  But  we  have  no  record  of  a  boy  of  seven  going  to 
the  palaestra.  Probably  the  author  of  the  Axiochus  is  not  really  implying  that 
this  was  so;  he  appears  to  mean  not  that  these  tutors  and  trainers  all  attend 
to  the  boy  at  once,  but  that,  from  seven  on,  he  may  expert  their  attentions 
sooner  or  later.  The  whole  passage  here  is  rather  loosely  expressed. 

TUTORS    (iraiScxycoyol).    Not  in  our  sense,  but  rather  'attendants' 

(generally  slaves). 

TEACHERS  (ypauuomoTai).  Instrurtors  in  reading,  especially  Homer, 

and  in  writing.   Euthydemus,  279. 

COMPOSITIO  N/M  ASTERS  (KpiTiKof).  Or  rather  *  professors  of  criticism', 

specially  of  poetry.   On  education  in  Greece  refer  to  Freeman's  Schools  of 

Hellas  and  Sandys,  Hist.  Class.  Scbol.  i,  p.  10. 

CADETS  (69riPoi).  A  term  applied  to  youths  of  about  eighteen,  one  of  whose 

main  duties  was  to  art  on  garrison  duty:  see  especially  Lycurgus,  in  Leocr.  §  76. 

DIRECTOR,  or  chancellor  (KoapTiiris).  Mentioned  in  an  inscription  at  the 
close  of  the  third  century:  Sandys  on  [Aristotle]  Constitution  of  Athens,xiii,2. 

LYCEUM.    A  public  palaestra  or  wrestling-'school;  later  the  resort  of 

Aristotle. 

ACADEMY.  From  this  alone  it  seems  clear  that  the  Axiochus  was  written 

after  the  death  of  Plato  (346  B.C.)  when  his  successors  occupied  the  School 

their  master  had  founded. 

AREOPAGUS.  It  was  before  the  Council  ofthe  Areopagus  that  Paul  was   [367 

brought  (Arts  xvii,  19),  probably  to  find  out  whether  he  was  qualified  to 

lerture,  or  was  a  mere  quack  or  disturber  of  the  peace.   For  this  judicial 

assembly  of  Elders  see  Camh.  Ancient  Hist.  vol.  v,  [Aristotle]  on  the  Constitu^ 

tion. 

SECONDCHiLDHOOD.  Plaut.  Mefc.  II,  ii,  24.  \j[\d2Si  in  hk  Saturnalia 

quotes  the  proverb  'old  men  twice  boys*  which  occurs  in  the  Clouds  of 

Aristophanes.  Shakespeare,  As  You  Like  It,  n,  vii,  163  '  Last  scene  of  all . . . 

Is  second  childishness'.  See  Plato's  Laws  646  and  Soph.  frag,  of  die  Peleus, 

487  (Pearson). 

OFTHE  HIGHEST  WORTH.  There  was  a  well/known  saw  'whom  the  gods 

love  die  young*,  which  has  a  long  and  distinguished  pedigree  from  Menander 

to  Byron. 

The  story  of  agamedes  and  trophonius  is  told  by  Cicero  in  Tusc.  D. 

i,  §  114  (though  with  a  slight  difference)  as  well  as  by  Plutarch  in  his 

Consolatio  ad  Apoll  14.  The  sons  ofthe  Argive  priestess  (viz.  Cydippe)  were 

Cleobis  and  Biton,  as  Herodotus  (i,  31)  informs  us:  see  Cic.  I.e.  §  113,  and 

Frazer  on  Pausanias,  11,  xx. 
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HOMER.  The  first  quotation  is  from  JlW,  xxiv;  the  second  from  Iliad, 
xvii;  the  third  from  Odyssey,  xv.  Just  above,  for  deploring  the  act  of 
LIVING,  cf.  Soph./w^.  488,  952  (Pearson);  Plutarch,  ConsoUtio  ad  Apoll 

AMPHiARAus.  One  of  the  heroes  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes:  see 
beyftcrt.  Dtct.  of  Class.  Antiquities.  The  final  quotation  is  from  a  lost  traeedy. 
the  Cresphontes;  it  is  translated  by  Cicero  in  Tusc.  D.  i,  §  115. 

WHAT  PURSUIT.  The  world  is  a  place  of  discontent  and  disiUusionment- 
semper  aves  quod  abest,  praesentia  temnis*,  says  Lucr.  iii,  957— a  common, 
place  often  reiterated,  e.g.  at  the  opening  of  Horace's  Satires;  cf  Bocthius.  de 
consol  II,  IV,  §§  9-12.  The  old  saw  is  true:  'surgit  amari  aliquid*. 

BIAS  (sixth  century  B.C.).  One  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece.  His 
aphorisms  are  famous.  See  his  life  in  Diog.  Laert. 

AMPHIBIAN.  So  Columella,  'Man,  a  terrestrial  animal,  braves  wind  and 
wave,  and  dares  to  trust  himself  to  the  floods';  Hor.  Odes,  i.  iii.  5^-24 
(a  locus  classtcus).  *  ^  ^ 

FAILURE.  Hor.  Epist.  I,  i,  42  f ;  Cic.  de  off.  i,  xxi. 

POPULAR  PLAYTHING.  Read  Browning's  poem  The  Patriot. 

^''V^u  u'^'^L    ^f-.'^^  '^°''^'  of  Isocrates  (de pace):  'You  Athenians  are 

MILTIADES.  The  horo  of  Marathon  died  dishonoured,  unable  to  pay  the 
fine  imposed  on  him  for  failure  during  the  expedition  to  Paros:  see  Cox, 
Greek  Statesmen.  Cf  the  words  of  Plato  in  the  Gorgias,  516. 

TtfEMiSTOCLES.  Greatest  of  Adienian  warriors  and  statesmen,  died  in 
aile;  for  allied  tr^son  he  was  ostracized,  471  B.C.  His  life  was  written  by 
Plutarch  which  affords  us  a  valuable  supplement  to  die  chapters  in  Hero, 
dotus  and  Thucydides  relaang  to  Themistocles. 

EPHiALTES.  A  notable  poUtical  reformer,  perished  at  the  hands  of  a  hired 
as^n.  Crotc,  Hist,  of  Greece,  chap,  xlvi;  [Aristode]  on  the  ConstituHon, 
chap.  XXV  (Sandys). 

NEVER  PUT  THE  QUESTION.  After  the  battle  of  Arginusae.  406  B.C.. 
ten  naval  officers  were  charged  with  neglecting  to  take  up  the  bodies  of  the 
Athenians  who  were  drowned  during  the  conflict.  Our  text  implies  that 
they  were  all  executed;  but  only  six  suffered.  The  trial  was  conducted 
lUegally;  Socrates,  who  is  said  to  have  been  chairman  of  die  meeting  at  which 
the  maner  was  discussed,  refused  to  put  die  question  to  die  vote,  as  he  telU  us 
m  die  /^po%  chap,  xx  (see  Riddell's  note,  p.  82,  and  Gomperz.  11.  <i  £).* 
The  alleged  support  given  to  Socrates  lacks  any  confirmation.  For 
THERAMENES.  die  tninmer'.  and  his  connexion  widi  Athenian  polidcs, 

*  Compare  Thompson's  note  on  Gorgias,  473,  474. 
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cf.  Grote,  chap.  Ixiv,  who  deals  severely  with  his  charaaer;  so  too  does 
Aristophanes,  Frogs,  541  and  967.  For  a  different  verdict  see  an  interesting 
passage  in  [Aristode]  on  the  Constitution,  xxviii. 

ENOUGH  OF  THE  PLATFORM.  Axiochus  would  have  applauded  the   [369 
dictum  of  John  Morley:  'polidcs  is  a  field  where  action  is  one  long  second^ 
best,  and  where  the  choice  consuntly  lies  between  two  blunders*. 

MOB... UNGRATEFUL.  Plato  would  not  have  disagreed  here.  The 
Athenian  democracy  was  too  often  both  fickle  and  lingratdful,  and  at  dmes 
cruel.  But  what  did  Plato  substitute  for  democracy  in  his  last  work,  the 
Laws  ?  A  state  that  might  remind  us,  in  part,  of  Sovietism  with  its  negation  of 
personal  liberty;  in  part,  of  Medievalism  with  its  Inquisition,  where  men  are 
ceremonialized  into  political  and  religious  uniformity — a  ptos  dplcoTos 
indeed,  'no  life  for  a  man*.  Cf  Livingstone,  The  Greek  Genius,  chap.  vii. 
For  AviylKopos  (which  I  render  *  fickle*)  see  Cope  on  Aristot.  Rhet.  11,  xii,§4. 

GENTLEMAN*s  CRAFT,  svL.  that  of  sutesmanship. 

PRODicus  ASSERTING.  See  the  letter  of  Epicurus  to  Menoeceus,  in 
Diog.  Laert.  x,  125,  already  refened  to,  365. 

FASHIONABLE  (or  'obvious*,  'superficial*).  For  die  Greek  (hrnToXdjco) 
see  Grant,  Aristot.  Ethics,  i,  iv,  §4. 

TRICKS  OF  SOPHISTRY.  One  may  refer  to  Longinus,  xvii:  *a  man  feels 
resentment  ')£,  like  a  foolish  boy,  he  finds  himself  being  tncked  by  the  paltry 
devices  ofsome  cunning  orator*.  Cf  Bunon,  .4«fl/.  of  Mf/.  i,  ii,  4  (7).  But 
Burton  is  incorrea  in  part  of  his  statement. 

FORGETTING  THAT  YOU  ARE  DEAD.    A  humoroUS  tOUch,  of  COUrse.      [370 

HOW  COULD  THERE  BE  PAIN,  etc.  Cf  die  interpolated  line  in  Soph. 
Ajax,  554  'lack  of  sensation  is  a  painless  evil*. 

GAZE  UP  TO  HEAVEN.  With  this  passage  compare  the  striking  parallel  in 
Wisdom  vii,  17-21. 

RETURN  (dTroKocTAaraais).  Properly  a  technical  term  of  astronomy  to 
signify  the  return  of  a  planet  to  a  position  which  it  had  previously  occupied 
relating  to  the  fixed  stars  or  some  other  planet.  Scott  on  Hermetica,  vol.  iii,  65. 

DIVINE  BREATH  (or  Spirit).  Consult  E.  de  W.  Burton,  Spirit,  Soul  and 
Flesh,  p.  115.  The  Greek  expression  *TTve\j\xa  OeTov*  occurs  in  Menander 
(fourdi  century  B.C.),  the  lxx,  Philo,  and  in  the  Magic  papyri,  always  with 
the  fundamental  meaning  of 'divine  spirit*. 

SUFFER  A  CHANGE.  I  Cor.  XV,  51  f  ('we  shall  all  be  changed*).  Cf 
Hermetica,  xi,  ii,§  15. 

THIS  PRisoN/HOUSE.  Abovc,  365.  For  the  words  that  follow  compare 
the  superb  description  in  Revel,  xxi,  1-4. 
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PRESENCE  OF  TRUTH  (or  pcrhaps  'Reality').  So  Maximus  of  Tyre  can 
speak  of  'the  end  of  life  laid  up  (or  employed)  in  abundant  and  all/ 
flourishing  truth*. 

371]  SAGE  (M<5tyos,  from  which  comes  our  'magic').  Herod,  i,  107,  120,  140; 
Matth.  ii,  i.  Cf  Moulton,  Early  Religious  poetry  of  Persia,  chap,  vi;  Nock  in 
Beginnings  of  Christianity,  vol.  v.  Presunubly  by  this  term  we  must  under/ 
stand  not  a  magician  but  a  priest  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion:  see  Darmesteter, 
Introd,  to  the  Zend-Avesta  (S.B.E.  vol.  i). 

XERXES.  Crossed  the  Hellespont,  to  invade  Greece,  in  480  B.C.:  see 
Herod,  vii,  53  f.  The  Gobryes  here  named  is  otherwise  unknown. 

DEL  OS.  An  island  in  the  Greek  Archipelago,  binhplace  of  the  'two 
deities',  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

BRONZE  TABLETS.  Bronzc  because  this  metal  was  really  used  for  records. 
There  was  an  old  tradition  that  there  existed  in  the  mountains  of  Thrace 
certain  tablets  (accviSes)  containing  writings  of  Orpheus  (just  as  the  Hebrews 
received  didr  Torah  on  stone  tablets  from  Sinai,  and  the  Mormons  their 
revelation  on  golden  plates):  see  the  chorus  in  Eurip.  Ale.  965  f  Orphic 
notions  of  the  after/life  are  alluded  to  in  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  where  we 
find  a  vivid  piaure  of  the  delights  enjoyed  by  Initiates;  Virgil's  sixdi 
Aeneid  (638  f)  is  certainly  inspired  by  Orphism.  See  Macchioro,  From 
Orpheus  to  Paul  (1930),  chaps,  n,  v.  together  widi  Guthrie's  Orpheus  and 
Greek  Religion  (1934).  especially  chap,  v,  on  Orphic  beliefs  in  a  future 
existence  with  its  immortal  joys  for  the  pious  and  penalties  for  the  impious, 
and  on  the  doctrine  of  birth/cycles.  Jcbb  on  Theoph.  Char,  xxviii,  29.  For 
a  bizane  and  highly  coloured  account  of  the  next  world  (partly  derived  from 
Plato,  though  its  ultimate  source  was  in  Orphic  teaching),  cf  Plutarch,  de 
sera  numinum  vindicta,  xxii,  in  connexion  with  the  tale  of  Thespesius  of  Soli. 
See  also  Dill,  Roman  Society  from  Nero,  iv,  ii. 

HYPERBOREANS.  A  legendary  people  in  the  far  north,  distinguished 
alike  for  their  piety  and  happiness.  For  o P i s  and  HECAERGEsee  Frazer's 
note  on  Pausanias  i,  xliii,  4.  'This  refers  to  the  Hyperllorean  maidens,  who 
were  four  (or  rather  2  x  2)  in  number  (Herod,  iv,  33  and  35);  according  to 
Callimachus  three,  their  names  being  Oupis,  Loxos  and  Hecaerge  (h.  ad 
Delum,  292);  two  here.  I  can  remember  no  other  passage  which  gives  that 
number,  but  the  names  agree  with  those  mentioned  by  Callimachus,  as  far 
as  they  go,  'Oj-rns  and  OCrrns  being  the  same.  I  see  no  reason  for  supposing 
them  men;  the  names  are  feminine,  ^EKdepyos  being  a  blunder  of  someone 
who  had  Apollo's  epidiet  in  mind  (from  which  indeed  the  name  is  formed, 
as  the  others  are  also  from  names  or  titles  of  one  or  other  of  the  divine  twins)* 
(Prof  H.  J.  Rose).  Here  I  might  add  the  words  of  Servius  on  Virg.  Aen. 
XI,  532:  alii  putant  Opim  et  Hccaergon  nutritores  Apollinis  et  Dianae 
fuisse;  hinc  (3pim  ipsam  Dianam,  Apollinem  vero  Hecaergon. 
FORM  OF  A  SPHERE.  A  recoUection  of  Plato,  Tim.  33  'die  universe  was 
formed  (by  God)  in  a  rounded  spherical  shape,  this  being  of  all  shapes  the 
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most  pcrfca*.  The  notion  may  be  traced  to  Empedocles  who  speaks  of  die 
cosmic  Power  as  'rejoicing  in  his  circular  solitude'.  Similarly  in  the 
Hermetica,  viii,  3  'the  Fadier  gave  matter  a  body  and  fashioned  it  into  a 
sphere'.  Perhaps  one  may  here  instance  the  famous  medieval  definition  of 
deity  as  'an  infinite  circle  whose  centre  is  everywhere  and  circumference 
nowhere',  a  saying  twice  referred  to  by  Rabelais,  and  mentioned  by  Alexander 
Ncckam,  Nicolas  of  Cusa,  Donne,  Peter  Sterry,  Pascal,  and  others. 

BROTHERS,  Zeus,  Posddon,  Pluto;  children  of  brothers, 
Minos,  Aeacus,  Rhadamanthus — a  list  which  seems  definitely  Orphic. 

ACHERON,  COCYTUS.  Two  of  the  'four  infernal  rivers'  (Milton,  P.L.  11, 
578).  Cf  Virg.  Aen,  vi,  295-^97;  Dante,  Inferno,  xiv.  Observe  diat, 
above,  CnT6yuios  (= beneath  the  earth)  is  used  not  of  the  interior  of  the  earth 
but  the  lower  half  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  viz.  the  southern  hemisphere,  which 
was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  It  was  invisible  (deiSi^s):  and  such  is  the 
meaning  of 'Hades'.  Cf  J.  A.  Stewart,  The  Myths  of  Plato,  pp.  no,  358. 
According  to  Plutarch,  Chrysippus  attacked  Plato  for  his  doctrine  of 
future  punishments  in  the  underworld,  comparing  his  arguments  to  the 
fabulous  tales  told  by  nurses  to  frighten  unruly  children.  See  Juv.  11, 149; 
Seneca,  Ep.  xxiv. 

PLAIN  OF  TRUTH.  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  the  myth  in  Plato's 
Phaedr.  248  (see  Thompson's  note),  and  in  the  Hermetica  (ed.  Scott:  see  in, 
583,  where  he  quotes  from  Plutarch);  cf  Adam,  Religious  Teachers  of  Greece, 
pp.  107, 108.  For  a  Christian  rendering  of  this  account  of  the  Better  Land, 
the  reader  would  do  well  to  examine  the  hymn  'Jerusalem  my  happy  home' 
(Anon.,  late  sixteenth  century).  The  Judge/Inquisitors  in  Hades  are 
alluded  to  in  the  Myth  of  Er  (Plat.  Rep.  614).  There  is  something  similar 
in  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead.  Minos,  Aeacus,  and  Rhadamandius  are 
bracketed  as  Judges  in  the  Gorgias  Myth,  523,  524;  see  too  Apol  41,  and 
Jowett's  Plato,  11, 183  f,  318  f 

FALSEHOOD  IMPOSSIBLE.  Cf  the  noble  words  in  Hamlet,  iii,  iii,  64: 

'  There,  is  no  shuffling;  there,  the  action  lies 
In  his  true  nature,  and  we  ourselves  compelled. 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults. 
To  give  in  evidence.' 

GOOD  ANGEL  (5ai^lcov).  A  sort  of  familiar  spirit  guarding  a  man  through/ 
out  his  life:  Plat.  Rep.  620.  Cf  Scott's  note  in  Hermetica,  11,  279  f  So  the 
'patron  angels'  in  Hebrew  literature;  Peter's  'angel'  in  Acts  xii,  15;  the 
'fravashi'  in  the  Zend/A vesu. 

CYCLiccHORUSES.  The  phrase  occurs  in  the  Orphic  hymns.  Such  a 
chorus  would  dance  round  the  dup^Xrj  (=  altar)  in  the  midst  of  the  orchestra, 
singing  dithyrambic  poetry.  Bentley  on  Phalaris,  pp.  3 17, 3 18  (ed.  Wagner). 
The  dithyramb  was  originally  a  song  of  praise  to  the  god  Dionysus,  but 
afterwards  the  word  took  a  wider  range.  From  a  chapter  in  Plutarch,  already 
refened  to,  one  may  quote  this:  'They  suppose  that  they  are  helped  by 
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cleansing  rit«  which  sanctify  them  and  enable  them  to  live  after  death  a  life 
of  play  and  dance,  m  a  world  of  light  and  clear  air.' 

LIFE  ALL  SWEETNESS.  So  Theodoret's  way  of  recording  a  Christian's 
death—  he  is  passed  to  die  life  diat  knows  no  ending,  die  tearless  life'. 

V^^I,V^T^^  (^i'^i^ox),  viz.  into  the  greater  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Read 
the  Chonc  song  m  Anstoph.  Frogs,  449  f ,  observing  diat  the  mockery  of 
Dionysus  thore  does  not  obscure  the  real  religious  feelings  of  die  chorus  of 
Imtiates.  Cf.  too  Soph.  frag.  837,  thus  rendered  by  Headlam: 

*0  thrice  blessed  they 
That  ere  dicy  pass  to  Hades  have  beheld 
These  mysteries;  for  them  only,  in  diat  world. 
Is  life;  the  rest  have  utter  misery.' 
Passages  in  Pindar  proclaim  die  same  doctrine,  e.g.  Olymp,  11,  57  f.   The 
carhttt  allusion  to  the  happiness  of  die  Initiated  after  deadi  appears  to  be  in 
the  Homenc  Hymn  to  Demeter,  480  f    One  may  compare  the  remark  of 
Antisdienes  in  Diog.  Laert.  vi,  4.  Cf  Plutarch  (frag.  120  ap.  Stob.):  after 
quitting  die  body  die  soul  of  the  Inidate  is  introduced  to  'pure  spots  and 
meadows  widi  voices  and  dances  and  the  solemnides  of  holy  liturgies  and 
sights.  There  die  man  becomes  really  the  master  of  himself.   Contrast  die 
lot  of  the  uniniaated;  Gorg.  493.  Phaedo,  69.  The  institudon  of  these  sacred 
ntes  of  mystical  imdadon  was  attributed  to  the  legendary  Orpheus. 
CHILDREN  OF  HEAVEN.   Properly  speaking,  as  the  Scholiast  seems  to 
suggest,  sanctified  to  the  service  of  Demeter  and  Persephone  (k6pti),  through 
the  mystic  rites  (TeAerai).  Axiochus  is  called  yewTiTfis  tcov  06cov  because  he 
IS  already  one  of  the  Inidated.  Rohde,  Psyche,  pp.  602,  603. 

HERACLES.  Before  his  descent  (Korrdpaais)  into  the  lower  regions  to  bring 
up  Cerberus,  Heracles  went  to  Eleusis  for  inidarion:  see  ApoUodorus! 
II,  V,  12  (Frazer).  '^ 

D I  o  N  Y  s  u  s.  A  piece  of  Hellenisdc  speculation  on  the  god,  starting  from  die 
dogma  diat  Dionysus  was  a  morul  who  was  deified  for  his  merits  (Hor. 

?  i"'v!^'  ^^"^^)-  ^°^  lacchus^Dionysus  is  connected  widi  Eleusis; 
therefore  Dionysus,  before  becoming  a  god,  was  no  doubt  like  all  pious  folk 
imtiated  there,  die  more  so  as  it  is  well  known  diat  he  went  down  to  Hades 
to  fetch  up  his  modier.  Therefore  he  may  have  prepared  himself  for  such  an 
adventure  by  being  imtiated,  so  that,  if  anything  went  wrong,  he  was  on  die 
sate  side.  He  and  Heracles  did  not  go  down  together,  but  at  different  times 
and  on  different  errands;  diey  are  coupled  here  as  die  two  most  illustrious 
mysucs  ever  miaated.  (From  notes  kindly  supplied  to  me  by  Prof.  H  T 
Rose.)  ^  '  -'' 

EREBUS,  personified  darkness,  was,  according  to  Hesiod  (Tkof.  123).  a  son 
of  chaos:  Milton,  PX.  II,  894,  895. 

TARTARUS.  For  a  description  of  diis  department  of  die  Inferno,  cf  Hes. 
Tbeog.  726-781,  and  for  die  daughters  of  Danaus,  for  Sisyphus,  and  Tityus, 
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see  Class.  Diet,  The  furies  ('Eptvuss)  were  generally  reckoned  to  be  three 
in  number:  cf.  L.  and  S. 

AVENGERS,  vindices  sceleris,  Cic.  de  N.D.  iii,  §46.  Cf  Leges,  i,  46  [372 
insectantur  Funae  non  ardentibus  taedis,  sicut  in  fabulis,  sed  angore 
conscientiae.  The  author  is  attempting  here  something  in  the  way  of  a  climax; 
the  wicked  are  frightened  by  the  mouthing  of  them  by  nondescript  monsters, 
scorched  by  the  torches  of  the  Avengers  (TToivai)  and  more  vehemently 
tortured  by  methods  not  particularized. 

EVERLASTING  PUNISHMENTS.  See  Lucr.  Ill,  loii  f  for  a  picture  of 
the  torments  awaiting  sinners  in  hell;  Tantalus,  Sisyphus,  and  Tityus  are  all 
mentioned  there.  Read  the  Myth  in  the  Phaedo,  107  f.  and  the  Dantesque 
account  given  in  Virg.  Aen.  vi,  648  f ,  who  derives  it,  in  part  at  least,  from 
Plato.  Plato  (Gorg.  525)  recognizes  a  class  of  incurable  sinners.*  Brahman^ 
ism.  Buddhism,  Islam  and  Zoroastrianism  all  have  their  hells  of  purgatory 
and  punishment,  and  this  belief  was  familiar  in  the  religions  of  ancient 
Mexico  and  Peru.  See  the  Zend/Avesu  (Vendidad),  Farg.  xix;  and,  in  the 
Q'ran,  die  seventh  Sura  (Al^Aaraf ).  Add  to  these  references  Cicero,  Tusc, 
D.  I,  V,  10  f. 

SOUL  IS  IMMORTAL.  So  Plato  says  in  the  Phaedrus,  245.  The  doctrine  of 
the  soul's  immortality  was  the  common  inheritance  of  all  the  ancient  Indian 
philosophere,  as  it  was  the  steady  belief  of  Plato.  Note  these  words  in  Diog. 
Laert.  viii,  28:  *Soul  is  immortal,  because  that  from  which  it  is  detached 
(d9*  oO  cScTT^cnracrrai)  is  immortal.'  Belief  in  the  soul's  immortality  is 
(said  a  second^century  philosopher,  Atticus:  Eusebius,  Prep.  Evang.  xv,  809) 
the  cement  which  holds  together  the  Platonic  School;  without  it  Plato's  whole 
philosophy  collapses.  See  Caird,  Evolution  of  Theology  in  Greek  Philosophy, 
vol.  I,  chap.  viii.  Very  striking  are  the  words  of  Plato's  celebrated  seventh 
Letter  (335):  *  One  must  genuinely  believe  in  the  old  sacred  writings  which 
indicate  to  us  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  that  judgement  awaits  it,  and  that  it 
suffers  the  heaviest  penalties  after  one  has  departed  from  the  body.'  Hardly 
less  striking  are  the  words  of  Porphyry  in  his  beautiful  letter  to  his  wife 
Marcella— *the  inspired  thought  (IvOeov  9p6vTiiJia),  fixed  upon  God,  has 
knowledge  of  Him  indeed'  (owdTrreTai  tw  Oew).  Cf  Plato,  Rep.  611  e. 
One  may  perhaps  conclude  here  with  a  passage  from  the  Laws,  905,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  impressive  passages  in  Plato,  and  forms  a  significant 
commentary  on  the  latter  part  of  the  Axiochus:  *The  Justice  of  heaven  is 
such  that  neither  you  nor  anyone  else,  if  he  has  fallen  into  evil  ways,  can  ever 
boast  of  escaping;  the  Powers  above  have  ordained  its  supremacy;  you  must 
take  heed,  therefore,  to  the  uttermost.  Never  will  Justice  forget;  be  you  never  so 
small  and  creep  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  or  so  high  that  you  exalt  yourself 
to  heaven,  you  must  pay  the  fitting  penalty,  either  here  in  this  wodd  or  in  some 
other  grim  region  whither  you  shall  be  borne  away.' 

*  Augustine  would  certainly  have  agreed  with  him:  sec  what  he  writes 
in  the  de  civitate  Dei,  Cf  Romans  ii,  6-9. 
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Supplementary  Notes 

366   7r6pos.  duct,    Cf.  Cic.  Ti^f.  D.  i  §47  foramina  ilia,  quae  patent  ad 

animum  a  corpore,  callidissimo  artificio  natura  fabricau  est.  The  notion 

and  the  term  may  have  been  introduced  by  Alcmaeon  of  Croton.  a 

younger  contemporary  of  Pythagoras  (Burnet.  Early  Greek  Philosophy). 

tot  Alcmaeon,  however,  the  Tr6poi  were  a  physiological  expression  de^ 

noting  the  passages  along  which  sensations  reach  die  heart.  There  appears 

to  be  no  trace  m  Plato  of  anything  to  lead  to  the  conception  of  a  vjAOdi 

TrapeoTTapM^  toTs  7r6pois.  In  Epicurus  we  find  a  H/.ir.,  and  he  may 

have  taken  it  over  from  Democritus:  cf.  Epist,  i.  63  (Bailey,  p.  38);  schol. 

XT  ?"f* .''  ^7  (Bailey,  p.  4o«.).  These  two  references  are  due  to  Dr 
N.  Bachtin. 

KpiTiKof.  critics.  Similarly  in  the  Pinax  of  Cebes.  This  use  of  die  word 
alone  appears  to  mdicate  a  comparatively  late  date.  Would  not  a  con- 
temporary of  Socrates  have  found  room  for  die  f>aycp66s  in  his  list? 

369  MOB  ungrateful:  cf.  Plat.  Rep.  s$7(.  Cic.  de  rep.  i,  42.  The  usual 
end  ot  ultraxdemocratical  government  is  indicated  by  Polybius,  vi.  9. 

371  With  the  account  here  given  of  the  happiness  of  the  righteous  in  the 
Underworld,  compare  the  words  of  Porphyrius  in  his  life  of  Plotinus  (xxiii) 
where  he  speaks  of  the  after.life  of  the  dead  philosopher.   It  seems  stranec 
diat  there  is  no  Vision  of  God  in  the  Axiochus. 

372  EVERLASTING  PUNISHMENTS.  According  to  Plato,  punishment 
would  normally  be  pro  salute  animae*.  i.e.  remedial  not  retributive.  The 
medical  nature  of  pumshment  h  recognized  also  by  Aristode. 


SELECT  GLOSSARY 

5iaxXev;d3co  c.  ace.  =  gird  at.  Like  x^e^^Scjco.  ^^^ 

poppoXuTTOiJiai  =  be  scared  at.  Only  here  in  this  sense. 

^TTiTcoQdjco  =  poke  fun  at  (generally  +  accus.).    Ruhnken,  Timaeus,  s.v. 

TCoOdjco. 
eOoEpeoiJiai  =  be  revered.  Similarly  in  Anriphon. 
f>at3co  =  recover  (from  illness),  feel  easier.  Plat.  Rep.  462  d. 
<Ju^•^Tcopa  =  symptom  (of  disease).  * 

&9i^  =  wound,  hurt.  Lightfoot  on  Colossians  ii.  19.  36^ 

dva9^poiJiai  =  sigh.  Probably  a  reminiscence  of  Homeric  language.  Others 

would  take  it  to  mean  'gradually  recover'  (from  the  fit),  'come  to 

myself*. 
SuaonTocTTTdoTcos  =  hardly  to  be  torn  away. 
TrepiTTds  =  out  of  the  common,  remarkable.  Soph.  O.T.  841. 
XeXT|06Tcos  =  XdOpa.  imperceptibly.  The  word  occurs  in  Clem.  Alex,  and 

in  Cicero's  Letters. 
&TTUOTOS  =  unheard.    Horn.  Od.  i.  242.  In  Soph.  O.C.  489  =  inaudible. 
♦dveTTioraaia  =  thoughtlessness,  inattention. 

*<5cMUX*of^os  =  superficial.  355 

9Xeyuovi^  =  inflammation.   Cf.  368  where  =  boil,  tumour.   A  medical 

term. 
5uCTap^(jTr|CTis  =  dissatisfaction. 

•rrai5oTpipr|s  =  physical  trainer.  Newman  on  Anstotle.  Politics,  in.  520. 
TOKTiKds  here  =  teacher  of  tactics. 

96pT|Tpov  =  bugbear,  terror  (always  plural  in  LXX).  367 

^TriKTipos  =  perishable,  subjea  to  death.  Examples  in  £us.  Pr.  Ev.  691,  and 

in  the  Hermetica. 
SuCToAdi^S  =  hard  to  cure  (5uaaX6T|Tos).  Very  rare;  but  cf.  Eus.  Pr.  Ev.  40. 
dpoXooTdris  =  petty  usurer  (as  fem.  only  here), 
^vexupdjco  =  take  as  a  pledge.  So  in  Aeschines. 

^TrnV)5euais  =  occupation,  pursuit.  368 

XeipcovoKTiKds  (as  a  noun  here)  =  x^^poT^VTis,  artisan. 
TrXcoTiK6s  =  seaman  (adj.  for  irAcoTfip). 
iTTojippla  =  heavy  rain  )(  auxp6s. 
dirfKouais  =  scorching.    Joined  with   ^puaipri  =  blight;    cf.    Ruhnken, 

Timaeus  (s.v.). 
a9uypcrrcb5Tis  =  throbbing. 
drrdTEu^iS  =  failure.  Rare. 

TroTrnvjco  =  flatter,  applaud.  Cf  Juv.  vi,  584  poppysma. 
ovplTTco  later  Attic  for  ov/pijco  =  hiss  an  actor.  Dem.  de  cor.  §265. 
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369  dvj/fKopos  =  fastidious  (see  note). 

owcpocvijco  =  gather  together  (like  chance  contributions). 
cn>yKAus  =  colluvies,  a  rabble.  Thuc.  vii,  5. 
dnTEUKTaTos  =  deprecandus  (quod  quis  (Sttteu^o^t'  *v). 
liEToAAAao-co  (sc.  pfov)  =  quit  (life);  cf.  367c. 
hmroX<5c3co:  lit.  'lie  on  the  sut&ce*,  so  =  be  prevalent. 
♦AsoxTiveia  =  gossip. 
eO^cia  =  eloquence.  Plat.  Phae^r.  267;  Eus.  /V.  £(/.  513. 

370  CTWvnroTfdTini,  in  midd.  (only  so  here)  =  assume  (in  arguing). 
*liEye6oupyfa  =  attempting  great  deeds. 

Traporm^yvum  =  delineate  on  a  tablet,  irapdrniyua  (Cic.  ad  AtL  v,  14,  §  i). 

371  aCrroxopT^yriTOs  =  self/fumished.  Only  example  given  in  L.  and  S. 
AyiOTEfa  (f\)  =  holy  rites.  Rare;  but  d.  Eus.  Pr.  Ev.  357. 

yewTiTi^S  =  Latin  contribulis.    See  the  quoution  from  Aristotle  in  the 

Scholiast's  note. 
^ccOco  (in  midd.)  =  to  borrow  (courage,  Odpaos).  Prop.  *to  kindle  fire*. 

Veitch,  Greek  Verbs,  s.v.  ccOco. 
dvi^WTos  =  endless.  Of  Penelope's  web  in  Plat.  Phaed.  84. 

Words  with  an  asterisk  affixed  are,  apparently,  found  only  in  the  Axiochus, 
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